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America’s electric power program 
surges ahead on rails of steel 


Another example of how railroad progress goes hand in hand with U.S. progress 


rhe growing demand for electricity — 
electric power for homes, industry, national 
defense —requires vast new power projects 
in every section of the country. 

And essential to the building of these 
tremendous installations are America’s pro- 
gressive railroads. They haul everything 
from heavy construction materials, huge 
generators and transformers to the most 
delicate wiring, switches and tubes. They 


move millions of tons of coal to generating 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C 


stations. No other form of transportation 
can carry such massive amounts of mate- 
rial with the efficiency and economy of the 
railroads. 

In fact, the railroads are absolutely 
essential to our economic growth and 
national defense. The country couldn't do 
without them. That's why it’s so important 
that the railroads be allowed equality of 
treatment and opportunity with their 


competitors . 


ESSENTIAL TO THE 
NATION'S ECONOMY 
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Academic Freedom, the American 

Association of University Professors, 

and the United States Supreme 
Court 


by ROBERT K. CARR 
Dartmouth College 


On July 4, 1861, Abraham Lincoln put the following question to the 
Congress of the United States : 


Must a government of necessity be too strong for the liberties of its own 
people, or too weak to maintain its own existence ? 

Lincoin’s immediate concern was with the consequences of the national 
government's use of force to preserve the Union. But his question pro- 
vides a timeless fermulation of the classic problem, which no democratic 
society ever long escapes, of the search for a satisfactory balance between 
authority and liberty. 


II 


It is the purpose of this article to examine certain recent decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court which have had an important bearing 
on authority, as exercised to safeguard the national security against the 
threat of internal Communist subversion, and on liberty, as the national 
security program has posed threats to academic freedom, academic tenure, 
and academic due process. These decisions form an important chapter in 
the story of the continuing search for a satisfactory answer to the question 
posed by Lincoln. No one can deny that this is a time when a serious 
threat to the nation’s security properly gives cause for grave concern ; but 
it is also a time when many responsible persons have had good cause to be 
disturbed about the condition of individual freedom in the United States. 

In several of these decisions an earlier position taken by the American 
Association of University Professors was in effect approved. This is not 


1This article is based on a paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association in September, 1958 
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6 American Association of University Professors 


to suggest that in its reaction to the security-freedom issue of recent years 
the Association early revealed unusual courage or wisdom. It can hardly 
be said that the Association, any more than most other private organiza- 
tions or public bodies, rushed to man the barricades in defense of freedom 
during the “troubles” of the McCarthy period. It is certainly not to say 
that the Association aggressively seeks, or is entirely sure that it even 
wants, to have the principles it promotes incorporated into American con- 
stitutional law by the Supreme Court. After all, what the Court gives, it 
can take away. Moreover, in the process it may unwittingly persuade 
many people that only those principles of academic freedom that are finally 
recognized by the Courts as law need be observed. 

Even though the Association may have been less vigorous during the 
early 1950’s in its efforts to defend academic freedom than was ideally 
desirable, it is fair to say that the Association’s public statements of 
principle during the last decade were made promptly and were sound. 
The Association’s failure in the early years of this decade came in not 
applying and enforcing these principles in specific situations as quickly and 
as courageously as it might have. : 

The basic problem that has confronted the Association in recent years 
has been to give meaning to, and win acceptance for, the idea of academic 
freedom. This stepchild among American civil liberties has never been 
widely understood. Perhaps in the nature of things it never can be. If 
space allowed, it would be helpful to trace the development of the concept 
from the Association’s so-called 1975 Declaration of Principles through 
the actions taken at the Association’s Annual Meeting in 1958. As is 
sometimes the case in these matters, there is more than a little reason to 
believe that the 7975 Declaration, formulated by a group of very dis- 
tinguished academicians and adopted at the Association’s Second Annual 
Meeting, is still the best formulation of academic freedom ever made in 
this country. Be that as it may, following this initial statement, the Asso- 
ciation, for reasons that seemed important to it, undertook to prepare, 
through joint conferences with other educational organizations, and, in 
particular, the Association of American Colleges, a statement of academic 
freedom and tenure that college administrators and governing boards, as 
well as professors, could endorse and support. These joint efforts re- 
sulted first in the 1925 Conference Statement on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, and ultimately in the 1940 Statement of Principles of Academic 
Freedom and Tenure. The latter is the charter upon which all present 
efforts to define and defend academic freedom are based. In addition to 
AAC and AAUP, the Statement has been endorsed by a number of edu- 
cational associations and learned societies. 

Paraphrasing the 1940 Statement it may be said that the college pro- 
fessor plays two roles in which academic freedom is of great importance. 
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The first is the role of the scholar and teacher. In this role the professor 
must be free in his research and thinking “to follow the argument where- 
ever it may lead” and to present his findings to his students and his pro- 
fessional colleagues through his teaching and his writings. The second is 
the role of the citizen. In this role the professor must enjoy the same 
rights of organizational affiliation and political activity possessed by other 
free men in a democratic society. He also has the right and obligation to 
make his special knowledge available to the general public, without fear 
or favor. 


Academic freedom is undoubtedly a personal right that the individual 
teacher may assert and defend. But in its deeper meaning and importance 


it is a social right that provides one of the cornerstones upon which prog- 
ress in a democratic society rests. 

Academic freedom is closely associated with academic tenure and 
academic due process. The professor who enjoys tenure can be dismissed 
from his position only for proper “cause.” Academic due process means 
that those who seek his dismissal must carry the burden of the proof; they 
must draw up their charges with care; they must accord the professor a 
fair hearing on these charges; they must let issues of professional fitness 
be determined by the professor’s peers; and they must see to it that the 
final decision is reached in the light of the professor’s whole record.' 


Ill 


In the troubled years since 1940 the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has undertaken to spell these concepts out in greater 
detail and to win wider acceptance of them in specific situations. In the 
process several difficult problems have had to be faced. For example, 
what is the proper “cause” for which a professor may be dismissed? Two 
attempted answers by the Association may be noted. The first is found 
in a resolution adopted at the Association’s 1953 Annual Meeting. The 
answer is a terse one: 


The tests of the fitness of a college teacher should be his integrity and his 
professional competence, as demonstrated in instruction and research.? 


A somewhat fuller statement is found in the 1956 report of the Asso- 
ciation’s Special Commitice on Academic Freedom and Tenure in the 
Quest for National Security : 


1For a recent statement of academic due process, formulated by a joint com- 
mittee of the Association of American Colleges and the American Association of 
University Professors, see “Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dis- 
missal Proceedings,” 44 AAUP Bulletin (Spring, 1958) 270. 

239 AAUP Bulletin (Spring, 1953) 91. 
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8 American Association of University Professors 


Removal can be justified only on the ground, established by evidence, of 
unfitness to teach because of incompetence, lack of scholarly objectivity or 
integrity, serious misuse of the classroom or of academic prestige, gross 
personal misconduct, or conscious participation in conspiracy against the 
government.! 


As early as 1953 the Association’s Annual Meeting took a firm posi- 
tion on two very controversial questions—what should happen to the 


professor who invokes the privilege of the Fifth Amendment against 
self-incrimination, or who is shown to be a member of the Communist 
party? To the Association, firm adherence to the 1940 Statement of 
Principles has seemed to lead to two conclusions : 


1. Membership in the Communist party, past or present, does not 
in and of itself justify dismissal. 
Invocation of the privilege against self-incrimination is not by 
itself a sufficient ground for dismissal.” 


In taking these two stands the Association recognized that either of these 
facts, when known about a professor, may justify an inquiry within the 
professor’s institution to determine whether there are substantial grounds 
for questioning his fitness to continue in his position. The report of the 
1956 Special Committee stated : 


If a faculty member invokes the Fifth Amendment when questioned about 
Communism, or if there are other indications of past or present Com- 
munist associations or activities, his institution cannot ignore the possible 
significance for itself of these matters. There is then a possibility of his 
involvement in activities subversive of education itself, or otherwise indic- 
ative, to an important degree, of his unfitness to teach. As in other in- 
stances of possible unfitness, preliminary inquiry into this possibility is 
warranted and can become a duty. . . . If, after consideration of a faculty 
member’s whole career, as well as the circumstances surrounding his in- 
vocation of the Fifth Amendment, probable cause to believe that he may 
be unfit is not disclosed, the matter should end at this stage; but if prob- 
able cause for belief in his unfitness is shown, charges leading to a formal 
hearing should be brought.* 


It should, however, be emphasized that even after preliminary inquiry and 
a formal hearing on charges, the facts of membership in the Communist 
party, or invocation of the Fifth Amendment, without more, are not re- 
garded as sufficient grounds for dismissal. 


IV 


What happens if, as has sometimes been the case, a professor persists 
in his refusal to answer certain questions at the inquiry conducted by his 
*42 AAUP Bulletin (Spring, 1956) 58. 


239 AAUP Bulletin (Spring, 1953) 92, 95. 
°42 AAUP Bulletin (Spring, 1956) 58-59. 
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own institution? Admittedly this is an issue of great difficulty, one almost 
certain to provoke different reactions. One such reaction was forthcom- 
ing in 1953 in a joint statement by the presidents of some thirty-seven 
institutions affiliated with the Association of American Universities. This 
statement, The Rights and Responsibilities of Universities and Their 
Faculties, asserted a duty of “complete candor” by the professor : 


As in all acts of association, the professor accepts conventions which 
become morally binding. Above all, he owes his colleagues in the univer- 
sity complete candor and perfect integrity, precluding any kind of clandes- 
tine or conspiratorial activities. He owes equal candor to the public. If 
he is called upon to answer for his convictions it is his duty as a citizen to 
speak out. It is even more definitely his duty as a professor. Refusal to 
do so, on whatever legal grounds, cannot fail to reflect upon a profession 
that claims for itself the fullest freedom to speak and the maximum pro- 
tection of that freedom available in our society." 


The Association took more time than did the presidents of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities to think about this issue of candor as it 
concerned the refusal of a professor to answer questions at a hearing 
within his own institution.” The first Association attempt to work out a 
systematic statement on this problem was made in the 1956 Report of the 
Special Committee. This statement was revised and extended by the 
Association’s Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure early in 


1958.3 The final position may be summarized as follows: In any proper 
inquiry by his institution it is the duty of a professor to disclose facts 
about himself that are of legitimate concern to the institution. The with- 
holding of such information is relevant to the question of his continued 
fitness to teach, but not decisive. If the professor remains silent, his rea- 


son for his refusal to disclose information is significant. Moreover, he 
must accept the burden of explaining his refusal. If his purpose is to 
conceal derogatory information, his silence may reflect unfavorably upon 
him. However, this adverse factor should be judged in the context of all 
the other available evidence as to his professional fitness. If his refusal to 
answer questions is based on honest adherence to principle, his silence 
should not, in itself, be viewed as discreditable. The professor who per- 
sists in silence must remember that he may well thereby leave unchal- 
lenged other evidence tending to show him unfit. The professor who 
elects to answer his institution’s questions may run the risk of losing the 
protection of the Fifth Amendment, if he has previously invoked the 
privilege against self-incrimination in refusing to answer similar questions 
put to him by a government agency. But this consideration should yield 

14 College Public Relations Quarterly (July, 1953) 9, 12. 

2? The Association did repudiate the concept of a duty of “complete candor” to 


governmental bodies as early as 1953. 
® AAUP Bulletin (Spring, 1958) 8-9. 
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to the institution’s interest in knowing the facts. Under these circum- - 
stances the institution ought to be willing to accept an offer by the pro- 
fessor to answer privately and off the record, or to recognize that such an 
offer is in itself some evidence of candor and sincerity on the part of the 


teacher. 
It is not surprising that the Association should have become the kc 
center of much controversy, both within and outside the academic pro- a 
fession, because of the stands outlined above. In particular, the action ——. 
of the Association at its 1956 Annual Meeting in censuring the admin- es. 


istrations of certain universities, because it thought that in one way or 
another they had violated these principles, brought down upon it a storm 
of criticism and even of abuse. 

Three administrations—those of Rutgers University, Temple Uni- 
versity, and The Ohio State University—were censured because of the 
dismissal, without hearings on proper charges, of professors who had in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment. On the Monday following the 1956 Annual 
Meeting the United States Supreme Court, by a five-to-four vote in 
Slochower v. Board of Higher Education of the City of New York, ruled 
that the automatic dismissal from a public college of a professor who had 
invoked the Fifth Amendment privilege against self-incrimination before 
a congressional committee conducting an inquiry not directly concerned xe 
with the qualifications of persons for state employment, violated the 
Constitution.' Section 903 of the Charter of the City of New York pro- 
vided that whenever an employee of the city invoked the privilege to 
avoid answering “a question relating to his official conduct” his employ- 
ment should automatically cease.2 Slochower, an associate professor, 
with tenure at Brooklyn College, and with twenty-seven years’ experi- nt 
ence as a college teacher, invoked the privilege before the Internal : 
Security Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the United States 
Senate in September, 1952, and was summarily dismissed from his post. 
“The investigation . . . related to subversive influences in the American 
education system.” Slochower offered to answer all questions concern- 
ing his associations or political beliefs subsequent to 1941. But he refused 
to answer questions concerning his alleged membership in the Com- 
munist party during 1940 and 1941. The Supreme Court majority found % 
that § 903, as interpreted and applied in this case, violated the due process _ A 


call 


i 


*350 U. S. 551 (1956). : 
*“The Court of Appeals of New York . . . [had] authoritatively interpreted ‘aire 
§ 903 to mean that ‘the assertion of the privilege against self incrimination is equiva- s. 
lent to a resignation.’ Dismissal under this provision is therefore automatic and there 
is no right to charges, notice, hearing, or opportunity to explain.” Jd. at 554. aa 
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clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. The majority opinion was written 
by Justice Clark. It is clear, particularly in retrospect, that the majority 
held no more than that automatic dismissal from his post in a state or 
municipal college of a professor invoking the Fifth Amendment before a 
congressional committee is unconstitutional.! However, the position 
taken by the majority as to the meaning and significance of the privilege 
against self-incrimination provided powerful support for the Association's 
position that invocation of the privilege by a professor should not in and 
of itself be ground for his dismissal. Particularly significant were these 
observations by Justice Clark: 


At the outset we must condemn the practice of imputing a sinister 
meaning to the exercise of a person’s constitutional right under the Fifth 
Amendment. . . . The privilege against self-incrimination would be re- 
duced to a hollow mockery if its exercise could be taken as equivalent 
either to a confession of guilt or a conclusive presumption of perjury. . . 
[A] witness may have a reasonable fear of prosecution yet be innocent of 
any wrongdoing.? 


VI 


Schware v. Board of Bar Examiners of the State of New Mexico, and 
Konigsberg v. State Bar of California were decided by the Supreme Court 
on the same day in May, 1957. In both cases the petitioners had been 
refused admission to the state bar. In both cases the basic issue was 
essentially that of the effect of admitted or alleged membership in the 
Communist party on the right of an otherwise qualified candidate, under 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, to be certified for 
the practice of the law, particularly as such membership bore upon the 
candidate’s ability to meet a statutory requirement that he be a person 
of “good moral character.” One of the cases also raised the issue of the 
effect of the refusal of the applicant to answer certain questions. Schware 
acknowledged to the bar examiners membership in the Communist party 


*“In practical effect the questions asked are taken as confessed and made the 


basis of the discharge. No consideration is given to such factors as the subject 
matter of the questions, remoteness of the period to which they are directed, or 
justification for exercise of the privilege.” Jd. at 558. 

“This is not to say that Slochower has a constitutional right to be an associate 
professor of German at Brooklyn College. The State has broad powers in the selec- 
tion and discharge of its employees, and it may be that proper inquiry would show 
Slochower’s continued employment to be inconsistent with a real interest of the 
State. But there has been no such inquiry here. We hold that the summary dis 
missal of appellant violates due process of law.” Id. at 559. 

*Jd. at 557. The majority also noted that “. . . the Board had possessed the 
pertinent information for 12 years, and the questions which Professor Slochower 
refused to answer were admittedly asked for a purpose wholly unrelated to his 
college functions. . [T]he Board seized upon his claim of privilege before the 
federal committee and converted it through the use of § 903 into a conclusive pre- 
sumption of guilt.” Jd. at 558-559. 
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terminating in 1940. As a labor organizer during the 30’s he had also 
used aliases. Moreover, he had been arrested several times but had never 
been brought to trial. So far as the bar examiners’ record revealed, his 
life subsequent to 1940 was without blemish. He testified freely at the 
hearing before the board of bar examiners concerning his activities in the 
1930's. Numerous character witnesses testified on his behalf. Konigs- 
berg was also supported by an impressive array of character witnesses 
and, as far as educational qualifications and recent personal activities 
were concerned, he, too, appeared to be a promising candidate for ad- 
mission to the bar. However, he refused to answer any of the bar ex- 
aminers’ questions concerning past or present membership in the Com- 
munist party, on the ground that the First and Fourteenth Amendments 
prevent a state from inquiring into a person’s political affiliations and 
beliefs. There was evidence, apart from his refusal to answer questions, 
that he had attended Communist meetings in 1941 and that he had criti- 
cized public officers and policies at the time of the Korean War in a series 
of newspaper editorials. 

In the Schware case a unanimous Court held that the refusal of the 
New Mexico Board of Bar Examiners to certify the petitioner for the 
practice of law deprived him of due process of law under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. In the opinion of the Court, Justice Black said: 


Assuming that some members of the Communist Party during the period 
from 1932 to 1940 had illegal aims and engaged in illegal activities, it 
cannot automatically be inferred that all members shared their evil pur- 
poses or participated in their illegal conduct. 


And he added, 


. past membership in the Communist Party does not justify an infer- 
ence that he presently has bad moral character. . . . There is no evidence 
in the record which rationally justifies a finding that Schware was morally 
unfit to practice law." 


1353 U. S. 232, 246, 246-247 (1957). Justice Frankfurter came even closer to 
the Association's position. In his concurring opinion he said: 


To hold, as the [New Mexico] court did, that Communist affiliation for six 
to seven years up to 1940, fifteen years prior to the court’s assessment of it, 
in and of itself made the petitioner a “person of questionable character” is 
so dogmatic an inference as to be wholly unwarranted. . . . Facts of history 
that we would be arbitrary in rejecting bar the presumption, let alone an 
irrebutable presumption, that response to foolish, baseless hopes regarding 
the betterment of society made those who had entertained them but who 
later undoubtedly came to their senses and their sense of responsibility 
“questionable characters.” /d. at 251. 


Justice Black also held that the evidence in the record could not rationally support a 
judgment adverse to Schware on the matters of the arrests and the use of aliases. 
Justice Frankfurter felt that the Supreme Court ought not to substitute its judgment 
on these points for those of the bar examiners and the state supreme court. For him 
it was enough to invalidate the judgment against Schware that the record showed 
an “avowed consideration” that past membership in the Communist party auto- 
matically disqualified an applicant for admission to the bar. 
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Konigsberg’s refusal to answer certain of the bar examiners’ ques- 


tions made his case a more difficult one. However, by a five-to-three vote, 
the Supreme Court concluded that he, too, had been improperly denied 
admission to the bar under the Fourteenth Amendment. Justice Black, 
speaking for the majority, found that the California bar examiners had not 
refused to certify Konigsberg solely because of his refusal to answer ques- 
tions, but instead had regarded his silence as evidence from which some 
inference of doubtful moral character and loyalty could be drawn. The 
majority held that there was no evidence in the record that rationally 
justified a finding that Konigsberg had failed to establish his good moral 
character or to prove that he did not advocate the forceful overthrow of 
the government. On the issue of his alleged membership in the Com- 
munist party, Justice Black observed : 


Even if it be assumed that Konigsberg was a member of the Com- 
munist Party in 1941, the mere fact of membership would not support an 
inference that he did not have good moral character. There was no evi- 
dence that he ever engaged in or abetted any unlawful or immoral activi- 
ties—or even that he knew of or supported any actions of this nature. It 
may be, although there is no evidence in the record before us to that effect, 
that some members of that party were involved in illegal or disloyal ac- 
tivities, but petitioner cannot be swept into this group solely on the basis 
of his alleged membership in that party.! 


The majority also found that no inference of bad moral character could 
rationally have been drawn from the editorials. 

On the issue of Konigsberg’s refusal to answer certain of the bar 
examiners’ questions, Justice Black stated : 


Prior decisions by this Court indicate that his claim that the questions 
were improper was not frivolous and we find nothing in the record which 
indicates that his position was not taken in good faith. Obviously the 
State could not draw unfavorable inferences as to his truthfulness, candor, 
or his moral character in general if his refusal to answer was based on a 
belief that the United States Constitution prohibited the type of inquiries 
which the Committee was making. On the record before us, it is our 
judgment that the inferences of bad moral character which the Committee 
attempted to draw from Konigsberg’s refusal to answer questions about 
his political affiliations and opinions are unwarranted.” 


+353 U. S. 252, 267-268 (1957). 

* Id. at 270-271. Justice Whittaker did not participate in the case. Justices 
Frankfurter, Clark, and Harlan dissented. Justice Frankfurter based his dissent on 
jurisdictional grounds. Justice Harlan in a separate dissent agreed with Justice 
Frankfurter on the jurisdictional issue but also reached the merits. He emphasized 
that Konigsberg had to carry the burden of demonstrating his good moral character. 
Thus it did not seem significant to him that the record did not contain positive evi 
lence demonstrating that Konigsberg’s moral character was bad. He also quoted 
from the record at length to show that Konigsberg had been guilty of “constitu- 
tionally unprotected obstruction of a valid investigation into his qualifications.” In 
particular, Konigsberg had persistently blocked the committee’s efforts to test the 
veracity of his statement that he had not advocated the forcible overthrow of govern 
ment. “ [T]he applicant is the moving party, and his failure to go forward is 
itself sufficient to support denial of admission.” Jd. at 282, 311. 
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The Association’s stand on the significance of a professor's claim to 
the right of silence at an intramural hearing to determine his professional 
fitness had been substantially worked out a year and a half before the 
Konigsberg case was decided. But the decision was rendered at a moment 
when committees of the Associaticn were investigating several cases in- 
volving the dismissal of professors suspected of Communist party mem- 
bership who had invoked the Fifth Amendment before congressional com- 
mittees and had also refused to answer questions put to them at hearings 
within their own institutions. The Konigsberg and Schware decisions 
undoubtedly strengthened the belief of the Association and its committees 
that administrative officers must carry the burden of the proof in demon- 
strating a professor’s lack of fitness and that the mere facts of member- 
ship in the Communist party or intramural assertion of a right of silence 
concerning political affiliations and beliefs do not by themselves justify 
the professor’s dismissal. The Schware and Konigsberg decisions seemed 
particularly significant, since a professor who is already a member of a 
college faculty obviously enjoys a stronger position than a person who is 
seeking to be certified for the practice of the law in the first instance in that 
he does not have the burden of proving his fitness, as did Schware and 
konigsberg. The Association was encouraged by these decisions to hold 
that where a teacher explains a refusal to answer questions at an intra- 
mural hearing on the ground of honest adherence to prircipie, and where 
there is no other derogatory evidence against him, a dismissal is un- 
justified. 


Vil 


One month after its rulings in the Schware and Konigsberg cases, 
the Supreme Court handed down decisions in Watkins v. United States 
and Sweesy v. New Hampshire. Both of these decisions were of great 
interest to the Association. The Watkins case concerned a labor organ- 
izer who had refused to answer certain questions put to him by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, on the grounds that the questions 
were “outside the proper scope of the . . . committee’s activities,” and 
were not “relevant to the work of this committee,” and that the committee 
did not have “the right to undertake the public exposure of persons be- 
cause of their past activity.” The questions which Watkins refused to 
answer called upon him to state whether he had known as members of the 
Communist party certain persons who had been named to the committee 
by another witness as party members. Watkins replied that he would 
answer all of the committee’s questions about himself (he stated that he 
had been close to the Communist movement but had never actually been 


a member of the party), and also that he would answer questions about 
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persons he had known to be members of the party and who he believed 
still were. But he refused to answer questions about persons who to his 
“best knowledge and belief [had] long since removed themselves from the 
Communist movement.” Watkins was thereupon cited for contempt of 
Congress by the House of Representatives, and later convicted in a federal 
district court for violating a federal statute, Section 192 of Title 2 of the 
United States Code, which requires persons properly summoned as wit- 
nesses before congressional committees to answer any questions “‘perti- 
nent to the question under inquiry.” The Supreme Court by a six-to-one 
vote set aside the judgment against Watkins. 

The Watkins case had no direct bearing on academic freedom. 
Moreover, the Association has never challenged the right of Congress to 
conduct proper inquiries in the area of subversive activity. Nonetheless, 
its officers and committees welcomed the assertion by Chief Justice 
Warren in the majority opinion that “the Bill of Rights is applicable to 
investigations as to all forms of governmental action.”! The majority 
was clearly appalled by the continuing failure of the House of Representa- 
tives to define with greater clarity the authority and responsibility of the 
Un-American Activities Committee and to subject the committee to an in- 
creased measure of supervision and control. The majority called atten- 
tion to the extremely careless wording of the House resolution establish- 
ing the cominittee and suggested that this wording opened the way to im- 
proper encroachments on the First Amendment freedoms of political 
affiliation, expression, and belief, and on the Fifth Amendment right to 
notice in meeting one’s obligations to obey the law and to supply the gov- 
ernment with essential information. The Chief Justice’s general obser- 
vations are worth quoting at some length: 


We start with several basic premises on which there is general 
agreement. The power of the Congress to conduct investigations is in- 
herent in the legislative process. That power is broad. It encompasses 
inquiries concerning the administration of existing laws as well 4s pro- 
posed or possibly needed statutes. . . . But broad as is this power ot in- 
quiry, it is not unlimited. There is no general authority to expose the 
private affairs of individuals without justification in terms of the functions 
of Congress. . . . Nor is the Congress a law enforcement or trial agency. 

. No inquiry is an end in itself ; it must be related to and in furtherance 
of a legitimate task of the Congress. Investigations conducted solely for 
the personal aggrandizement of the investigators or to “punish’”’ those in- 
vestigated are indefensible. 


It is unquestionably the duty of all citizens to cooperate with the 
Congress in its efforts to obtain the facts needed for intelligent legislative 
action. . . . This, of course, assumes that the constitutional rights of wit- 
nesses will be respected by the Congress as they are in a court of justice. 
The Bill of 8 is applicable to investigations as to all forms of govern- 


*354 U. S. 178, 188 (1597). 
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mental action. Witnesses cannot be compelled to give evidence against 
themselves. They cannot be subjected to unreasonable search and seizure. 
Nor can the First Amendment freedoms of speech, press, religion, or 
political belief and association be abridged. . . 

We have no doubt that there is no congressional power to expose for 
the sake of exposure.! 

The Court also made clear its conviction that the purpose of an in- 

vestigation or the way in which it is conducted cannot be left to the ex- 
clusive determination of Congress or its committees : 
We cannot simply assume . . . that every congressional investigation is 
justified by a public need that overbalances any private rights affected. 
To do so would be to abdicate the responsibility placed by the Constitution 
upon the judiciary to insure that the Congress does not unjustifiably en- 
croach upon an individual's right to privacy nor abridge his liberty of 
speech, press, religion, or assembly.* 

It is hard to understand why these observations by the Chief Justice 
have provoked so much adverse comment from lawyers and laymen 
alike. Can it be that large numbers of Americans sériously believe that 
the Bill of Rights does not protect witnesses before congressional com- 
mittees ? 

In the end the majority in the Il’atkins case contented itself with 
a finding that the Un-American Activities Committee had failed to make 
clear to Watkins what the “question under inquiry” was and had thereby 
prevented him from judging the pertinency to the inquiry of the questions 
he refused to answer. For this reason his conviction could not stand. 
The Chief Justice asserted : 

In fulfillment of their obligation under [2 U. S. C. § 192], the courts 
must accord to the defendants every right which is guaranteed to defend- 
ants in other criminal cases. Among these is the right to have available, 
through a sufficiently precise statute, information revealing the standard 
of criminality before the commission of the alleged offense. . . . Part of 
the standard of criminality . . . is the pertinency of the questions pro- 
pounded to the witness. . . . 

. The “vice of vagueness” must be avoided here as in all other 
crimes.* 

A striking aspect of the adverse reaction produced by the decision in 
the atkins case was the sharp dissenting opinion of Justice Clark. He 
called the decision a “mischievous curbing of the informing function of the 
Congress” and asked how the Court dared equate a congressional investi- 
gation, on which a contempt prosecution under the federal statute is based, 
with “a criminal trial,” particularly in the sense of “the same degree 
of explicitness and clarity that the Due Process Clause requires in the ex- 
pression of any element of a criminal offense.” 


* Id. at 187-188, 200. 
* Td. at 198-199. 

*Id. at 208-209. 
“id. wt 
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sibly have meant what he seems to have said? After all, § 192 does define 
a crime against the United States for the commission of which men can be 
fined $1000 and sent to jail for a year. It suited the purposes of Con- 
gress as far back as 1857 to define contempt of Congress as a statutory 
offense and to turn enforcement of the law over to the executive and 
judicial branches. Having done this, Congress must accept the fact that 
the procedural safeguards of the Bill of Rights are necessarily available 
to any person charged with the statutory offense, including the require- 
ment that conduct which is to be the subject of a later prosecution be 
defined with sufficient precision. 


Vill 


To the members of the academic profession, as such, Sweezy v. New 
Hampshire is quite possibly the most significant decision ever rendered by 
the Supreme Court. Here for the first time in history a majority of the 
Court indicates its conviction that academic freedom is protected by the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments of the Constitution against encroach- 
ment by either the federal or state governments. Sweezy was a free-lance 
journalist who, in 1954, delivered a guest lecture on Marxism to a hu- 
manities course at the University of New Hampshire. Shortly thereafter 
he was summoned to appear before the Attorney General of New Hamp- 
shire, who had been given an incredibly broad delegation of power by the 
state legislature to conduct an investigation of “subversive persons” and 
“subversive organizations” in New Hampshire, and was questioned con- 
cerning the subject matter of his lecture. Sweezy refused to answer the 
questions, maintaining that they were not pertinent to the matter under 
inquiry and also that they infringed upon an area protected by the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments.’ Thereupon, at the request of the Attor- 
ney General, a New Hampshire court ordered him to answer the same 
questions in court and when Sweezy persisted in his refusal, found him 
guilty of contempt of court and ordered him committed to the county jail 
until purged of the contempt. 

The eight justices of the Supreme Court who participated in the case 
divided six to two in ruling that Sweezy’s conviction violated the Four- 
teenth Amendment. However, the six justices in the majority could not 
agree upon a single opinion in support of their decision. Chief Justice 
Warren speaks for four justices in one opinion, and Justice Frankfurter 


for two justices in a separate concurring opinion. Both opinions suggest 
that the right of academic freedom entitled Sweezy to refuse to divulge 
the content of a university lecture to an officer of the state government. 


*Sweezy also refused to answer questions concerning the activities of the 
Progressive party in New Hampshire in the 1948 presidential campaign and election. 
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Chief Justice Warren, joined by Justices Black, Douglas, and Brennan, 
asserts: 


We believe that there unquestionably was an invasion of petitioner’s liber- 
ties in the areas of academic freedom and political expression—areas in 
which government shoud be extremely reticent to tread.? 


However, in the end the Chief Justice preferred to let the Court’s ruling 
rest upon the narrow ground that the Court could not permit constitu- 
tional liberties to be endangered in the absence of “any assurance that the 
questions petitioner refused to answer [fell] into a category of matters 
upon which the legislature wanted to be informed when it [asked the 
Attorney General to initiate] this inquiry.”? Justice Frankfurter, joined 
by Justice Harlan, felt that this was improper interference by a federal 
court in relations between legislative and executive branches of a state 
government and preferred rather to see the decision based flatly on a find- 
ing that New Hampshire had violated the federal Constitution by en- 
croaching upon Sweezy’s academic freedom. Indeed, he went so far as 
to give both academic freedom and the citizen’s “political autonomy” 
“preferred position” status in the catalogue of constitutional rights : 


In the political realm, as in the academic, thought and action are pre- 
sumptively immune from inquisition by political authority.* 


Because of the inability of the six justices in the majority to join in 
a single opinion, the academic profession enjoys the rare privilege of not 
one, but two formulations of academic freedom. 

The Chief Justice’s description of academic freedom is made in these 
terms: 


The essentiality of freedom in the community of American universi- 
ties is almost self-evident. No one should underestimate the vital role in 


1354 U. S. 234, 254 (1957). 

* Td. at 254. 

*Jd. at 266. Justice Frankfurter also made what is, for him, a surprising! 
strong statement on behalf of the exercise of judicial power, if not judicial activism : 


To be sure, this is a conclusion based on a judicial judgment in balancing two 
contending principles—the right of a citizen to political privacy, as protected 
by the Fourteenth Amendment, and the right of the State to self-protection. 
And striking the balance implies the exercise of judgment. This is the in- 
escapable judicial task in giving substantive content, legally enforced, to the 
Due Process Clause, and it is a task ultimately committed to this Court. It 
must not be an exercise of whim or will. It must be an overriding judgment 
founded on something much deeper and more justifiable than personal prefer- 
ence. As far as it lies within human limitations, it must be an impersonal 
judgment. It must rest on fundamental presuppositions rooted in history to 
which widespread acceptance may fairly be attributed. Such a judgment 
must be arrived at in a spirit of humility when it counters the judgment of 
the State’s highest court. But, in the end, judgment cannot be escaped—-the 
judgment of this Court. Jd. at 266-267. 
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a democracy that is played by those who guide and train our youth. To 
impose any strait jacket upon the intellectual leaders in our colleges and 
universities would imperil the future of our Nation. No field of education 
is so thoroughly comprehended by man that new discoveries cannot yet 
be made. Particularly is that true in the social sciences, where few, if 
any, principles are accepted as absolutes. Scholarship cannot flourish in 
an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. Teachers and students must 
always remain free to inquire, to study and to evaluate, to gain new ma- 
turity and understanding; otherwise our civilization will stagnate and 


Justice Frankfurter’s description of academic freedom runs, in part, 
as follows : 


When weighed against the grave harm resulting from governmental 
intrusion into the intellectual life of a university, . . . justification for 
compelling a witness to discuss the contents of his lecture appears grossly 
inadequate. Particularly is this so where the witness has sworn that 
neither in the lecture nor at any other time did he ever advocate over- 
throwing the Government by force and violence. 

Progress in the natural sciences is not remotely confined to findings 
made in the laboratory. Insights into the mysteries of nature are born of 
hypothesis and speculation. The more so is this true in the pursuit of 
understanding in the groping endeavors of what are called the social 
sciences, the concern of which is man and society. The problems that are 
the respective preoccupations of anthropology, economics, law, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and related areas of scholarship are merely departmental- 
ized dealing, by way of manageable division of analysis, with interpene- 
trating aspects of holistic perplexities. For society’s good—if under- 
standing be an essential need of society—inquiries into these problems, 
speculations about them, stimulation in others of reflection upon them, 
must be left as unfettered as possible. Political power must abstain from 
intrusion into this activity of freedom, pursued in the interest of wise 
government and the people’s well-being, except for reasons that are 
exigent and obviously compelling. 

. .in these matters of the spirit inroads on legitimacy must be re- 
sisted at their incipiency. This kind of evil grows by what it is allowed to 
feed on.* 

The Sweezy decision posed quite a problem for the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. At the time the case was being argued, 
it was suggested by interested persons that the Association consider the 
submission of an amicus brief to the Supreme Court. The Association 
declined to do so, thinking it likely that the case would be decided on 
grounds not directly related to the principles and activities of the Asso- 
ciation, and also because it was not completely persuaded of the wisdom 
of seeking legal recognition of and protection for academic freedom as 
against the legislative power of investigation. The Court’s decision in 
the Sweesy case made it necessary for the Association to reconsider its 


* Id. at 250. 
* Id. at 263. 
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position. After a good deal of careful thought a decision was made to 
submit an amicus brief to the Supreme Court in Barenblatt v. United 
States,' a contempt of Congress case which raises the issue of the extent 
to which congressional committees can carry their search for evidence of 
subversion among members of the academic profession and on university 
campuses. The Association would perhaps have preferred to let the 
meaning and practice of academic freedom take shape, as it has in the 
past, on a private, voluntary basis through the collective efforts of 
teachers, institutions of higher learning, and educational associations. 
But faced with the possibility that the Court might choose to make a 
further attempt to spell out the meaning of academic freedom under the 
First Amendment in relation to investigatory power, the Association con- 
cluded that it could not evade the responsibility of offering advice to the 
Court in this difficult undertaking. 


IX 


It was suggested earlier that one reason for the Association’s reluc- 
tance to see academic freedom defined as a legal concept has been its fear 
that what the courts give, they may take away, and that having thus given 
and taken away, academic freedom may be left in a weaker position than 
it was before it became a concern of the law. A decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court in June, 1958, illustrates this danger. The case, Beilan v. 
Board of Education of Philadelphia, raised the issue, left dangling by the 
Slochower case, whether a state agency may properly dismiss a teacher 
who has invoked the Fifth Amendment in refusing to answer a congres- 
sional committee’s questions about his political affiliations and beliefs, and 
who has also refused to answer similar questions put to him by his own 
employer. On two different occasions in 1952, Beilan, a teacher with 
twenty-two years of service in the Philadelphia school system, refused to 
tell the Superintendent of Schools whether he had been a functionary in 
the Communist Political Association in 1944. He indicated that he would 
refuse to answer similar questions, although no others were in fact asked. 
Over a year after the second questioning, and one week after Beilan had 
invoked the Fifth Amendment in declining to answer questions put to him 
by the Un-American Activities Committee, the Board of Education insti- 
tuted formal dismissal proceedings against him. The Board found that 

seilan’s refusal to answer the Superintendent’s question and his use of 
the Fifth Amendment constituted “incompetency” under the Pennsyl- 
vania Public School Code and early in 1954 it voted to dismiss him. By 
a five-to-four vote, the Supreme Court sustained the school board’s rul- 
ing in so far as it was based on Beilan’s refusal to answer the Superin- 


'240 F.2d 875, 354 U. S. 178, 252 F.2d 129. 
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tendent’s question. The majority held that it was not necessary for the 
Court to pass on the Fifth Amendment issue in the case. Speaking for 
the majority, Justice Burton came very close to accepting the generally 
discredited 1953 stand of the Association of American University presi- 
dents. He states: 


By engaging in teaching in the public schools, petitioner did not give 
up his right to freedom of belief, speech, or association. He did, however, 
undertake obligations of frankness, candor, and cooperation in answering 
inquiries made of him by his employing Board examining into his fitness 
to serve it as a public school teacher.’ 


Justice Burton proceeded to quote Adler vy. Board of Education to the 
effect that “‘school authorities have the right and duty to screen. . .teachers 

.as to their fitness to maintain the integrity of the schools as a part of 
ordered society’ and declared the question asked of Beilan was relevant 
to his fitness and suitability to serve as a teacher. Beilan was held not 
to be in a position to challenge the question on the ground of the remote- 
ness of time of the 1944 activities, since the Superintendent had made it 
clear that he had had other questions to ask which Beilan had indicated 
he would not answer. The majority was bothered not at all by the School 
Board’s translation of Beilan’s refusal to answer into insubordination, and 
the latter, in turn, into the “incompetency” specified by the Pennsylvania 
School Code as a proper ground for a teacher’s removal : 


We find no requirement in the Federal Constitution that a teacher's 
classroom conduct be the sole basis for determining his fitness. Fitness 
for teaching depends on a broad range of factors. The Pennsylvania 
tenure provision specifies several disqualifying grounds, including immo- 
rality, intemperance, cruelty, mental derangement, and persistent and will- 
ful violation of the school laws, as well as “incompetency.’* 


The majority notes that the Pennsylvania courts have given “incom- 
petency” a broad interpretation and quotes with approval a Pennsylvania 


decision to the effect that a teacher who no longer commands “the respect 


and good will of the community” may properly be dismissed for “incom- 
petency.””* 

The majority distinguishes the Slochower case by pointing out that 
there the questioning was by an outside agency and was for a purpose 
“wholly unrelated to [the teacher’s] college functions.” The Konigsberg 
case is beeen on the ground that the attempt to deny Konigsberg 


. S. 399, 405 (1958). 
. S. 485, 493 (1952). 
357 U. S. 399, 406 (1958). 

“Id. at 406-407. The teacher was alleged to have lost the respect and good will 
of the community “because of her afterhours activity in her husband's beer garden, 
serving as a bartender and waitress, occasionally drinking x beer, shaking dice with 
the customers for drinks, and playing the pinball machine.” The case was Horosko 
v. Mt. Pleasant School District, 335 Pa. 369. 
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admission to the bar “was not based on the mere refusal to answer rele- 
vant questions,” but on “inferences impermissibly drawn from the re- 
fusal.” Says Justice Burton: 


In the instant case, no inferences at all were drawn from petitioner’s re- 
fusal to answer. The Pennsylvania Supreme Court merely equated re- 
fusal to answer the employing Board’s relevant questions with statutory 
“incompetency.””! 


This distinction is hard to follow. An employer or licensing agency may 
properly arrive at an adverse judgment on the bare fact of refusal to an- 
swer relevant questions, but if it seeks to draw inferences from such a re- 
fusal to answer, it runs the risk of violating the Fourteenth Amendment! 

The Chief Justice, Justice Douglas, and Justice Brennan all wrote 
dissenting opinions. Justice Black joined the Chief Justice and Justice 
Douglas in their opinions. The Chief Justice believed that Beilan’s use 


of the Fifth Amendment “was so inextricably involved in the Board's 


decision to discharge him” that the Supreme Court ought to consider this 
element in the case. He noted that the Board, having taken no action 
against Beilan for thirteen months following his sessions with the super- 
intendent, moved against Beilan with alacrity following his appearance 
before the congressional committee. Thus he believed the Court should 
follow the rule of the Slochower case that “a plea of the Fifth Amend- 
ment before a congressional committee is an invalid basis for discharge 
from public employment.’ 

Justice Douglas held that a state agency has no right to question an 
employee concerning his political beliefs and also that such an agency 
should not be allowed to view Beilan’s refusal to answer the question put 
to him as evidence of incompetence justifying dismissal. Justice Doug- 
las states : 


The fitness of a teacher for her job turns on her devotion to the priest- 
hood, her education, and her performance in the library, in the laboratory, 
and the classroom, not in her political beliefs. 

In sum, we have here only a bare refusal to testify; and the Court holds 
that sufficient to show that [Beilan is] unfit to hold [his] public [post]. 
That makes qualification for public office turn solely on a matter of 
beliei—a notion very much at war with the Bill of Rights.* 


Justice Brennan took the position that Beilan had been dismissed be- 
cause he was believed to be disloyal, and that the record in the case did 
not contain “competent evidence” sustaining such a finding of disloyalty. 

On the same day that it handed down its Beilan decision the Court, in 
a companion case, Lerner v. Casey, again by a five-to-four vote, approved 

‘Id. at 409. 


* Id. at 411. 
“Id. at 415-416. 
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the dismissal of a subway conductor from his position in the New York 
City Transit System on the ground of doubtful trust and reliability. In 
the course of an investigation conducted by the City of New York under 
the New York State Security Risk Act, Lerner had invoked the Fifth 
Amendment in refusing to answer a question whether he was a member 
of the Communist party, and was thereupon dismissed. Speaking for the 
majority, Justice Harlan found that Lerner had not been dismissed be- 
cause of any inference of Communist party membership drawn from the 
exercise of the Fifth Amendment privilege, nor because of the assertion 
of that constitutional protection, but rather because of doubt as to his 
reliability raised by his refusal to answer a relevant question put to him 
by his employer. Thus Slochower and Konigsberg are distinguished and 
the dismissal is found not to violate the Constitution.’ 


x 


The decisions herein discussed, with the exception of the one in the 
Beilan case, show the Supreme Court performing its historic function of 
balancing the needs of authority and the interests of freedom in a highly 
satisfactory way. The Court has shown a proper respect for constitu- 
tional and legal principles; it has also revealed a wise understanding of 
contemporary problems and of the social needs of our times. To be sure, 
such decisions as those in the Watkins and Sweezy cases contain broad 
generalizations not wholly necessary to the disposition of the cases on 
the narrowest possible grounds. But the use of similar generalizations 
is at least as old as Marbury v. Madison. Historically these broad utter- 
ances have more often than not served a highly useful purpose by remind- 
ing the political branches of the government and the American people of 
the meaning of constitutional government in a free society. The de- 
cisions of the last two years constitute one of the most remarkable affirma- 
tions of individual freedom that has ever been forthcoming from the 
nation’s Supreme Court in so short a period. At the same time, the 
Court has not interfered with the necessary and proper aspects of the 
current program to safeguard national security. Can anyone seriously 
argue that such men as Slochower, Schware, Konigsberg, Watkins, 
Sweezy, and Beilan posed serious threats to the welfare or security of 
the United States ? 

The Court has certainly not hamstrung the investigatory power when 
used for proper purposes and in a proper manner. There is nothing in 
the Watkins decision, for example, to prevent the House of Representa- 
tives from formulating a careful, precise directive to a committee charged 
with investigating the threat to the nation of subversive activity; there 


* 357 U. S. 468 (1958). 
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is nothing to prevent such a committee from employing all reasonable 
and necessary means to fulfill its assignment in a thorough and responsible 
way. 

Through its decisions in the cases here under examination, the 
Supreme Court has afforded the American people and their public officers 
a much-needed chance to take a second look at certain of the more ex- 
treme aspects of the postwar program to safeguard national security. 
In particular, it has invited the legislative and executive branches of the 
national and state governments to seek a more satisfactory answer for 
this age, than has yet been found, to the question posed by Abraham 
Lincoln in 1861. It is incredible that the Court’s rulings have in the 
main thus far been met with indifference by the public, carping criticism 
by many lawyers and political scientists, and vigorous, if not yet wholly 
successful, efforts by political leaders to override them. Not surprisingly, 
there are signs that the Court itself may be losing heart. There is a wide 
gulf between the eloquent language and challenging import of the rulings 
in the Slochower, Schware, Konigsberg, Watkins, and Sweezy cases, and 
the pedestrian conservation of the Betlan decision.’ One hopes that the 
latter decision reflects no more than the majority’s reaction to the par- 
ticular facts of the case and its reluctance to concede much by way of 
academic freedom, tenure, and due process to public school teachers. 
One hopes that the majority of the justices still believe that there is a 
need to adjust the security-freedom balance a bit in freedom’s favor. One 
hopes that Barenblatt may fare better than did Beilan. Probably the 
chance is still there. But who can say how much longer the Court can 
resist following ‘the election returns,” if the critics of its work continue 
to make the most noise ? 

‘Justice Burton, who wrote the opinion for the Court in the Beilan case, has 


since retired from the Supreme Court. His place has been taken by Justice Potter 
Stewart. 
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The Loyalty Oath—An Obstacle 
to Better Education 


By U. S. SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY 


“2 


In its very first section the National Defense Education Act recog- 
nizes the need for cultivating and protecting our resources of human skills 
and brains. It points out: “The present emergency demands that addi- 


tional and more adequate educational opportunities be made available. 
The defense of this Nation depends upon the mastery of modern tech- 


nology developed from complex scientific principles. . . . We must 
increase our efforts to identify and educate more of the talent of our 
Nation. This requires programs that will give assurances that no stu- 
dent of ability will be denied an opportunity for higher education because 
of financial need.” 


Despite this clear expression of the need for increasing our reservoir 
of educated manpower, the desire to open our educational institutions to 


“4 


all qualified students, and the desperate competition between our country 


and the Soviet Union for the highest level of scientific development, the 
Act discourages some of our best minds from taking advantage of its pro- 
visions. It does this by a section, little noticed at the time of its insertion, 
which requires all persons borrowing funds pursuant to the Act to make a 
disclaimer affidavit relating to subversive organizations. 

The loyalty oath has no place in a program designed to encourage 
education. It is at variance with the declared purpose of this statute ; it 
acts as a barrier to prospective students, and it is distasteful, humiliating, 
and unworkable to those who must administer it. 

No one can quarrel with the principle that all Americans shotld be 
loyal citizens and should be willing to swear allegiance to our country. 
However, this is quite different from a doctrine which singles out stu- 
dents, who seek only to borrow money, as a group which must sign a 
rather vague affidavit that they do not support any organization that be- 
lieves in the overthrow of the United States government by illegal or un- 
constitutional methods. Such an affidavit is superfluous at best and dis- 
criminatory and subversive of the purpose of the Act at worst. Those 
who are willing to sign the affidavit are not by that act proven to be either 
more loyal or more talented than those who do not. Rather, it may act as 
a cloak behind which disloyalty may be hidden. 
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Entirely apart from these policy considerations, this section is defec- 
tive in that it : 


1. Imposes an impossible burden upon our educational institu- 
tions to interpret the section, for each school may have a dif- 
ferent concept of what is necessary to prove a “belief” in an 
organization which “believes” in the overthrow of the United 3 
States government by “unconstitutional methods.” 

It raises serious constitutional questions concerning its valid- 
ity, for it seems to approve the concept that “belief” as op- 
posed to overt action may be a basis for sanctions. 

It creates grave problems of federal control over the educa- 
tional process. af 


For all these reasons, which go to the heart of the purpose, scope, | 
and effect of our effort to improve our intellectual attainments, I am con- 

vinced it is in the best interests of our Nation to eliminate the loyalty oath } 
provision from the National Defense Education Act. 

There is substantial unanimity of opinion among teachers, university 
officials, and students that the section should be repealed. At least five U 
universities have refused to participate in the program because of this 
section. As I pointed out when I introduced the bill,’ the section merely 
represents a futile gesture toward the memory of an earlier age which oe 
threatens to deteat the very purposes of the bill. Unlike the Soviets, we Ms 
cannot take steps to keep our brightest minds in scientific careers, but we a 
can take steps that keep them out. That is the great danger of this provi- Hes! 
sion. 


' The following Senate and House bills to amend the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 by striking out the entire subsection (f) of Section 1001, Title X, iy 
have been introduced: S. 819 by Senators John F. Kennedy (Massachusetts) and A 
Joseph S. Clark (Pennsylvania) ; H.R. 2332 by Representative Peter F relinghuysen, 
Jr. (New Jersey) ; H.R. 4038 by Representative James C. Oliver (Maine) ; and 
H.R. 4066 by Representative Edith Green (Oregon). Representative James Roose- 
velt (California) introduced H.R. 2437 which amends the Act by deleting the dis- 
claimer affidavit requirement; this bill retains the oath or affirmation of allegiance + 
to the country and its Constitution and laws. The bill introduced by Representa- . 
tive Frank Thompson, Jr. (New Jersey), H.R. 284, has three sections: (1) pro- : 
vision for National Defense Scholarships ($30,000,000 a year for three years, and 
related sums for continuance) ; (2) repeal of the disclaimer affidavit requirement; « 
and (3) amendment of the Act to eliminate the emphasis upon eligibility by virtue ry: 
of superior capacity in science, mathematics, and modern languages, and to substi- aie 
tute general superior capacity. 

The position taken by the Association is set forth in the AAUP Bulletin, 
44 :769-772 (Winter, 1958). 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure: 


Fisk niversity 


On September 15, 1954, Dr. Lee Lorch, Professor of Mathematics at 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, appeared under subpoena before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee (Velde Committee), then 
holding a hearing in Dayton, Ohio. Under questioning by the Committee 
he testified that he was not a member of the Communist Party when he 
began his term of appointment at Fisk University four years previously, 
nor had he been a member since that time. He offered this testimony, he 
said, contrary to his conscience, in order to safeguard his institution 
against unfavorable publicity. He refused, however, to answer questions 
concerning his alleged membership in the Communist Party in 1941, when 
he was a graduate student at the University of Cincinnati, or at any time 
before coming to Fisk University, on the ground that his political asso- 
ciations and activities were not a proper subject of Congressional inquiry, 
and he invoked the right of citizens to freedom of speech and assembly 
guaranteed by the First Amendment. The day after the hearing the two 
daily newspapers in Nashville published a statement, released to them in 
advance for use at that time, by Dr. Charles S. Johnson, then President of 
Fisk University, which included the following : 

. invoking the Fifth Amendment when there is a clear opportunity to 
affirm or deny is for all practical purposes tantamount to admission of 
membership. Under such circumstances Fisk University would have to 
take prompt steps to release the person from its faculty. 

The University’s Board of Trustees took cognizance of the matter at a 
meeting on October 28, 1954, in New York City, and after having 
Professor Lorch appear before the Board to explain his use of the First 
Amendment (not the Fifth) before the Congressional Committee, 
decided by majority vote to refer to its Executive Committee, with power, 
the decision as to continuing or terminating his appointment. The Execu- 
tive Committee voted, on November 19, 1954, not to renew Professor 
Lorch’s appointment when his term expired on June 30, 1955, not because 
he had invoked the First Amendment, but because it regarded his actions 
subsequent to the hearing before the Un-American Activities Committee 
as detrimental to instruction at Fisk University. Professor Lorch ap- 
pealed for a hearing on this charge, first to the President of the 
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University, and later to the President of the Board; but no hearing on the : 
new charges was granted him, and on April 29, 1955, the full Board, by pees 
majority vote, approved the decision made by its Executive Committee md : 
under the power delegated to it by the Board.!_ Professor Lorch’s current Fay 
two-year appointment, which had followed an initial appointment for a a 
term of three years, was not renewed when it terminated two months le 
later, on June 30, 1955. oe 
Prompted by the President’s warning of September 16 that Fisk pines 


University would “take prompt steps to release” any member of the 
faculty who pleaded the Fifth Amendment, Professor Lorch, on October 
9, 1954, sought the advice of the Washington Office of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. Extensive correspondence between that 
office and President Johnson, members of the Board, and Professor Lorch 
ensued. President Johnson died on October 27, 1956. An interim ad- 
ministrative committee of three was in charge of affairs at Fisk University 
until President Stephen J. Wright took office on July 15, 1957. Corre- 
spondence between the Administration of Fisk University and the Wash- a 
ington Office was then renewed and, after delays occasioned by difficulties : 


in correspondence, procedure, and scheduling, the undersigned investigat- 
ing committee of the Association spent three days, September 19-21, 
1958, at Fisk University. The committee examined all of the records of 
the case, which were freely made available by President Wright; inter- 5a 
viewed, at Fisk University and elsewhere, thirty-one persons conversant 

with the case, including four Trustees, three administrative officers, and ca 
fifteen members of the faculty ; and corresponded with all persons who had 
been members of the Board of Trustees during the years 1954-1955. 


II 


1. The Bearing of the Congressional Investigation on the 
Termination of the Appointment 


In July and August, 1950, three witnesses before the House Un- Ee 
American Activities Committee named Professor Lorch as a member of . 
the Communist Party in 1941, allegations later reflected in the subpoena 
of Professor Lorch to appear before the Committee in September, 1954, 


4 * The mimeographed “Minutes of the Meeting of April 29, 1955” of the Board of 
: Trustees, a copy of which was forwarded to the Association’s Washington Office by 
Sd President Stephen J. Wright, list nineteen Board members in attendance and four- P 


teen absent. These minutes summarize the vigorous protests of three Board members 
against the November 19, 1954, decision of the Board’s Executive Committee. On a : 
motion to rescind the action of the Executive Committee, four Board members voted Pes 
in favor, thirteen voted against rescission, and apparently there were two absten- 
tions. The minutes do not record the division of votes on the final motion to ap- 
prove the action of the Executive Committee. “3 
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as well as in the hearings, the trials, and the acquittal on the charge of 
contempt of Congress. 

Following Professor Lorch’s refusal, on the ground of the First 
Amendment, to answer questions asked him by a subcommittee of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee in Dayton on September 15, 
1954, concerning alleged membership in the Communist Party before he 
came to Fisk University, the Committee voted on November 17, 1954, to 
have him cited for contempt of Congress. Judge Lester Cecil, of the 
Federal District Court in Dayton, dismissed the charge against him on 
April 13, 1956, at the request of the government. Reindicted in July, 
1956, Professor Lorch was tried in the Federal District Court at Dayton 
on April 4 and 5, 1957. On November 27, 1957, Judge Lester Cecil ac- 
quitted him of the charge of contempt of Congress, the Court having con- 
sidered the “subject matter of the questions and the period to which they 
referred . . . wholly unrelated to the subject alleged in the indictment” 
and having concluded that the defendant “was not accorded a fair oppor- 
tunity to determine whether he was within his rights in refusing to 
answer.” 

President Johnson’s published statement of September 16, 1954, had 
disclosed that Fisk University would release any faculty member who 
pleaded the Fifth Amendment in refusing to answer questions put by 
Congressional investigating committees, and the President later stated in 
conversation that he would take the same position if a faculty member re- 
fused to answer on the basis of the First Amendment. However, the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees, in its statement announc- 
ing its decision to terminate Professor Lorch’s appointment, published on 
November 23, 1954, did not give Professor Lorch’s refusal to answer 
questions put by the House Committee as a reason for terminating his ap- 
pointment. In effect, the Executive Committee did not support President 
Johnson’s statement that such a refusal was adequate ground for releasing 
a member of the faculty. “We recognize,” this section of the statement 
concludes, “[that refusal as a purely legal matter] may be his right, as 
well as his risk, as a citizen.” Three years prior to Judge Cecil’s verdict 
acquitting him of the charge of contempt, the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Trustees had affirmed that the legality of Professor Lorch’s 
refusal to answer was a matter for the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and the federal courts to decide. 

No political activity on Professor Lorch’s part which might justify 
termination of his appointment at Fisk University emerged from the 
hearing before the Congressional Committee or from the trial. In the 
opinion of this committee of the Association, an intense fear of publicity 
which linked in any way whatsoever Communism and Fisk University 
caused President Johnson to make a statement which imperiled the 
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principles of academic freedom expressly supported by his institution. 
This same fear led some influential Board members to insist strongly 
(as the record of the October 28 meeting shows) that Professor Lorch 
be dismissed. When agreement on the matter within the Board was 
found to be impossible, referral to the Executive Committee followed. 
This Committee avoided the issue by basing dismissal on campus dis- 
turbances said to be detrimental to instruction. 


2. The Qualifications of Professor Lorch as Teacher 


In all of the discussions of this case and correspondence concerning it, 
no one has questioned the professional competence of Professor Lorch. 
On the contrary, he is, by consensus, an effective teacher and a productive 
scholar. The value of his instruction to Fisk students who were going to 
graduate schools was particularly recognized by his colleagues on the 
faculty. 


3. Professor Lorch’s Interest in Social Problems 


Before Professor Lorch accepted his initial appointment, in Septem- 
ber, 1950, he had become widely known as a man of uncompromising con- 
victions and challenging actions in the field of civil rights for Negroes. 
He was an instructor at the College of the City of New York from Feb- 
ruary, 1946, to June, 1949. The Administration of the College, in 1949, 
did not renew his appointment, along with those of twenty-eight other 
teachers who were also not on tenure. The extended public controversy 
which arose over this refusal was reported in The New York Times from 
April through July, 1949. The leading role that Professor Lorch had 
played at the time in the fight against the policy of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company to exclude Negro tenants from a New York housing 
project, Stuyvesant Town, where he rented an apartment, became prom- 
inent in the controversy. Again, the Administration of Pennsylvania 
State College refused, in the Spring of 1950, to renew the appointment of 
Professor Lorch as Assistant Professor. Professor Lorch and some of his 
friends and associates strongly believed that this decision was based on his 
activities concerning Stuyvesant Town, and perhaps other activities in 
behalf of Negroes, but the Administration held that the action was routine 
and had no connection with the activities in question. When Professor 
Lorch went to Fisk University in the fall of 1950, the late President John- 
son knew that he was a man of uncompromising convictions and challeng- 
ing actions in the field of civil rights for Negroes. 


4. The ‘ssue of Tenure 


No written agreement between the officers of Fisk University and 
Professor Lorch as to his expectations of permanent tenure is in the 
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j ; record. His initial appointment, in 1950, was for three years. This was 
followed, in 1953, by a two-year appointment. He also received two in- 
creases in salary and a promotion in rank from associate professor to 
professor. During his first year at Fisk University he served as Acting 
an Chairman of the Department, and during the remaining four years as 
Chairman. 

Under the 1940 Statement of Principles of the Association, the pro- 
‘Se: bationary period of full-time teachers should not exceed seven years, in- 
cluding within that period full-time service in all institutions of higher 
education, with the further provision, however, that, regardless of length 
of previous service, four years of probationary service may be exacted by a 
3 given institution, by specific agreement in advance. Under this principle, 
widely endorsed and followed, Professor Lorch would have acquired 

tenure by June, 1953, on the basis of total service, or by June, 1954, on the 
ry 32% basis of four years at Fisk University. The regulations affecting tenure at 
Ce Fisk University at the time did not assure permanency on the basis of 
years of service, but in this respect the tenure practices of Fisk University 
in 1954-1955 were not in accord with the principles embodied in the 1940 
Statement. The rules of tenure at Fisk University were then the subject 
of discussion and criticism which led to a new set of rules, approved by 
the Board of Trustees on February 1, 1957, which are analyzed in section 
IV of this report. President Johnson and Professor Lorch had discussed 
the matter of tenure; his appointments, however, had been made and ac- 
cepted on the terms indicated earlier. The Faculty Committee on Tenure 
at Fisk University, in 1954, did not believe that any claim to permanent 
tenure which Professor Lorch might have had at the time was an issue in 
the nonrenewal of the two-year appointment which expired in 1955. 

This investigating committee cites the inadequacy of the Fisk Uni- 
versity tenure provisions in 1954-1955, particularly as they related to the 
length of the probationary period, but it believes that any claim which Pro- 
fessor Lorch might have had to permanent tenure at the time, on the basis 
of principles generally accepted in the academic profession, is weakened 
by the fact that he willingly accepted the second term appointment. This 
committee believes that the violations of academic freedom and academic 
due process which occurred in the handiing of this case by the President, 
the Executive Committee of the Board, and the Board of Trustees are the 
primary issues. 


5. The Issue of Academic Freedom 


Since its establishment shortly after the Civil War and long before 
Marxist Communism became politically significant in Europe, Fisk Uni- 
versity, obviously without Communist ties, had firmly supported the 
recognition of civil rights for Negroes. The Administration and the 
faculty had welcomed the decision of the Supreme Court in May, 1954, 
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which called for an end of segregated schools. This decision, however, : ( 
had aggravated relations between Fisk University and some segments of 
the Nashville community. Professor Lorch had attempted in September, 
1954, to enroll his daughter in a segregated school for Negroes. In some 
areas of the South, the charge had been made for years that the Negroes’ 7. 
campaign for civil rights was linked with Communism. This charge was ° 
repeated more frequently after the decision of the Supreme Court. 
Several persons connected with the Administration of Fisk University, in- or 
cluding some Trustees, were peculiarly sensitive to any suggestion—and 

such suggestions had been made—that Fisk University was tinged with : 
Communism. This sensitivity had been heightened by an occurrence a 
few years earlier. In January, 1949, Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz had joined 
the faculty as an Associate Professor of Physics on a half-year appoint- 
ment. When called before the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 4 
ities in April and June of 1949, Professor Lomanitz denied that he had 
ever been connected with espionage, but when asked about membership 
in the Communist Party, he refused to answer, under the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment. In its preface to the hearings, the Committee said that 
“there is no evidence in the possession of the committee” that Professor 
Lomanitz had “been engaged in espionage.” Professor Lomanitz was 
not reappointed after his ‘tally ear appointment. The memory of the case 
remained. 

After receiving a subpoena on September 9, 1954, to appear before 
the same Congressional Committee, and before going to Dayton, Professor 
Lorch talked with President Johnson, who then told him that Fisk Uni- 
versity would not support him in a refusal to answer questions put to 
him by the Committee. During the hearing in Dayton, as pointed out 
sarlier, Professor Lorch, although answering many of the questions, chal- 
lenged, on the grounds of the First Amendment, the right of the Com- 
mittee to ask whether he had ever been a member of the Communist 
Party. However, “for the purpose of safeguarding my institution [Fisk 
University] against the barrage of newspaper publicity which might ac- ; ™ 
company this [hearing],” Professor Lorch stated, as has also been indi- Py 
cated, that he was not then, in 1954, a member of the Communist Party Bog 
and had not been since he accepted a position at Fisk University in 1950. Ee, 
At no time did he invoke the Fifth Amendment. The statement by Presi- 3 
dent Johnson, published on September 16, previously cited, was a public 
warning of dismissal on the ground of invoking a constitutional right a 
which the President had issued without formal consultation with the . 
Board of Trustees. A number of the Board members, including some 
who opposed the renewal of a contract with Professor Lorch, felt that 
issuing such a statement at the time had been an administrative error. 
Although the statement named the Fifth Amendment and Professor 
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Lorch invoked the First, independent evidence from several sources indi- 
cated to this committee that President Johnson drew no distinction be- 
tween the two amendments concerning the unfavorable effects which in- 
voking them might possibly have on publicity and on relations between 
the University and some segments of the community. 

In the judgment of this committee, President Johnson’s release of 
such a warning not only prompted Professor Lorch himself and many of 
his supporters to speak and petition in his defense, as they did—an aspect 
of the case which will be developed shortly. It was also, under the cir- 
cumstances, administratively unwise and professionally unjust to Pro- 
fessor Lorch. The President’s published warning also evidences an 
administrative position which, if given effect and supported by the Board, 
violates academic freedom. Fears, tensions, and publicity which may 
arise in a community and make an administrative officer apprehensive and 
zealous in protecting the name of his institution do not justify curbing, by 
warning of dismissal, the exercise of his constitutional rights by a teacher, 
as citizen, nor do they justify prejudging, from his invoking such rights, 
his fitness to continue in the institution as a teacher. 

Freedom from such penalties is stipulated in the 1940 Statement of 
Principles and is not limited to teachers on permanent appointment : 


When he [i.e., the college or university teacher] speaks or writes as a 
citizen he should be free from institutional censorship or discipline. . . . 
During the probationary period a teacher should have the academic free- 
dom that all other members of the faculty have. 


The American Association of University Professors, in Resolutions 
adopted at Annual Meetings, has consistently held that refusal to divulge 
information concerning political affiliation to a Congressional investiga- 
tory committee is not, in and of itself, justifiable cause for terminating an 
appointment. The first opposition by the Association to such singling 
out for special investigation of personal convictions and political beliefs 
was expressed in the Resolutions of the Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting, 
1950 (Bulletin, Spring, 1950: 13-15). The Resolutions of the Fortieth 
Annual Meeting, 1954, the year of the case now under consideration, are 
explicit on the matter (Bulletin, Spring, 1954: 115-118). By 1954 the 
position of the Association was well known throughout academic circles 
as an interpretation of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure. 


6. The Issue of Candor 


Professor Lorch refused to reveal to the Board, in his appearance 
before it on October 28, 1954, his record of belief and association prior to 
his appointment at Fisk University in 1950. Instead, he presented a 
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prepared statement of objections to the mandate and activities of the 
House Committee and an exploration of the problem relating to alleged 
attempts, by opponents of the civil rights of Negroes, to link Communism 
with the movement to support the Constitutional rights of Negroes, par- 
ticularly as this problem affected his own difficulty at Fisk University. 

He pointed out to the Board that the 1950 testimony naming him 
referred only to 1941, #.e., more than 13 years prior to his subpoena. 
While refusing, on First Amendment and academic freedom grounds, to 
confirm or deny that he had held such membership in 1941 as alleged, he 
stated to the Board: 


No one has alleged that I engaged in any unlawful or even improper con- 
duct; no one has suggested that I was even around when anyone else 
might have uttered an objectionable word. I am ‘accused’ of having at- 
tended one meeting of a legal organization, said meeting being devoted to 
all-out support for a war which our country was soon to enter and to 
whose support our government was already committed. I am ‘accused’ of 
having been a member of that legal organization, with no proof presented, 
even of that. 

In particular, no one has accused me of advocating the overthrow of 
the government by force and violence, a standard charge in these matters. 
No one has said that I was at a meeting or in a conversation when anyone 
else so advocated. 

And, indeed, no such claims could be advanced, truthfully, for I do 
not, and never did, advocate or even think desirable, the overthrow of our 
government by force and violence, and the same goes for any other illegal 
instrument of change. 


In its adoption of resolutions, the Annual Meetings of the American 
Association of University Professors have emphasized a professor’s duty 
of candor to his own colleagues and administration in the event of a 
refusal to answer the questions of a Congressional investigatory commit- 
tee. A special statement on the issue of candor prepared by Committee A, 
which summarized the Association’s experience and judgment on that 
issue, was published in the Bulletin, March, 1958, pp. 5-11, as a supple- 
ment to the 1956 Report, ““Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest 
for National Security.” Following a teacher’s refusal on stated grounds, 
the Committee A statement holds (pp. 8-9), administrative authorities 
“may find it necessary to determine, as one element in gauging his fitness 
to continue as a teacher, what his actual reasons for silence are, even 
though this will not always be an easy determination to make.” Even 
though the teacher’s reasons may be discreditable to him, the report con- 
tinues, “this adverse factor must be judged in the context of all the other 
available evidence as to his professional fitness. . . .” 

There is no evidence in the record that the Board concerned itself 
with the facts falling within the area of Professor Lorch’s refusal to dis- 
close his political beliefs and activities prior to 1950 and their bearing, if 
any, on his fitness to teach. Lack of candor at this meeting of the Board 
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was not announced publicly as a reason for terminating the appointment, 
but rather actions subsequent to the hearing in Dayton alleged to be detri- 
mental to instruction. 

Should Professor Lorch have exhibited greater candor? Clearly, the 
institutional inquiry was being conducted within a framework of tensions, 
and, from the point of view of the officials of the University, there was a 
real possibility that Fisk University would suffer permanent harm. The 
Trustees had a duty to make extensive pertinent inquiries. Under the 
principles of the American Association of University Professors, estab- 
lished by adoption of the 1956 Report, two answers to the question of 
candor appear possible in this instance. But the choice between these 
answers depends much more upon the nature of the questions which were 
put to Professor Lorch than upon the kind of refusal he actually made : 

(1) If the Board had presented specific charges to Professor Lorch, 
and in connection with these charges had developed a sound line of logical 
inquiry into positive evidence and principles, relating the issue of his 
professional integrity in 1950-1954 to his associational history prior to 
1950, then, under Association principles, the answer is that Professor 
Lorch should have made an appropriately candid response. 

[Note: The two members of the investigating committee are in 
agreement on all portions of this report up to this point ; however, they 
have written separate statements on the second answer to the question of 
candor. ] 


[Statement by Professor Taylor] 


(2) If the Board did not establish a proper line of inquiry, then the 
answer is that Professor Lorch was free to keep silent, or to submit the 
kind of statement he offered. It is obvious that the Board did not make 
a proper demand upon Professor Lorch, either substantively or pro- 
cedurally. It showed little understanding of its essential obligation to 
confine its inquiry to the issue of professional integrity. Consequently, 
in the light of the facts, the only possible answer is the second one. The 
first answer can be considered only in the light of conditions contrary to 
fact ; and it is not a correct exercise of an investigatory or judicial func- 
tion to determine hypothetically whether Professor Lorch’s reply would 
have been adequately candid had he been confronted by proper questions. 


[Statement by Professor Fetter] 


(2) If the Board did not establish a proper line of inquiry, then 
Professor Lorch would have been free to keep silent, or to have made 
any statement that he wished that under the circumstances met the tests 
of good faith and candor. Professor Lorch, however, did not choose to 
keep silent. Instead he gave a prepared statement that ran to thirteen 
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single-spaced pages. A large part of this statement was devoted to criti- 
cizing the Velde Committee and its procedures ; to suggesting that he had 
been called before the Velde Committee as a reprisal, by people in Nash- 
ville, against him for his stand in behalf of Negro rights; and to making 
light of the charges that the three witnesses had brought against him in 
1950, and denying many of these charges. He declined to tell the Board, 
either in his prepared statement or afterward, whether he had ever been a 
Communist Party member, although he went to some length to discredit 
the testimony of the witnesses who claimed that he had been. 

It is possible to argue that since the Board had not made a proper 
demand on Professor Lorch for information, nothing that he said could 
be considered lack of candor. But in the context of the emotion-charged 
situation, Professor Lorch’s long statement was not completely candid, 
and it served to increase the misunderstanding between him and the 
Fisk University Administration, already serious as a result of the faulty 
procedures of President Johnson and of the Board. A different reply on 
Professor Lorch’s part might well, without any sacrifice of principle, have 
straightened out the troubled situation. But the original fault lay with 
President Johnson and with the Board, and much as one may regret the 
position that Professor Lorch chose to take in his thirteen-page statement, 
it was not lack of candor in the sense that it was justification for the action 
of the Board of Trustees in terminating Professor Lorch’s appointment. 


[Note: The separate statements of Professors Taylor and Fetter end 
here. The two committee members concur in the remainder of this 
report. ] 


7. The Issue of Academic Due Process 


On September 17, 1954, the day following the newspaper publication 
of a warning of dismissal, President Johnson told Professor Lorch to hold 
himself in readiness to answer questions put to him by Trustees. On 
September 19, the Nashville newspapers carried a statement by President 
Johnson that, “because of the ‘ticklish nature’ of the situation created by 
Lorch’s behavior before the Congressional Committee,” the Board would 
“decide whether or not Professor Lee Lorch will be dismissed from the 
faculty at its annual October meeting.” On October 2, Professor Lorch, 
in a letter to the President, requested a clarification of his status since he 
knew only what he had read in the newspapers and had received no 
official statement. Although no charges had been placed against Pro- 
fessor Lorch and he had not requested a hearing, President Johnson, on 
October 6, wrote him that he would have an opportunity to appear before 
the full Board at its meeting on October 28 in New York City, the Univer- 
sity to defray his expenses. At that meeting, Professor Lorch presented 
and distributed the prepared statement, described earlier in this report, in 
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defense of his stand before the House Un-American Activities Committee. 
No further issues were developed during Professor Lorch’s presence. 
Up to this time, the charge that Professor Lorch was instrumental in 
creating campus disturbances detrimental to instruction had not been 
introduced by President Johnson or members of the Board. 

This appearance before the Board was not a formal hearing. No 
charges had been presented to Professor Lorch by the Board; he had no 
counsel ; and no stenographic record of discussion during his appearance 
was taken. 

After extended debate and at the end of a meeting which lasted all 
day, a majority of the Board referred the determination of Professor 
Lorch’s status to its Executive Committee, with power. That Committee 
met on November 19 and voted not to renew the appointment ; one com- 
mittee member voted against this action. Four days later its reason for 
its action (discussed below) was published in Nashville newspapers. 

Following the action of the Executive Committee, Professor Lorch 
petitioned President Johnson and the President of the Executive Commit- 
tee to be heard on the charges contained in the statement of the committee. 
Instead of granting a proper hearing as requested, the Board of Trustees 
voted, at its meeting on April 29, 1955, to approve the action of the 
Executive Committee. 

The procedures followed by President Johnson, the Board of Trus- 
tees, and the Executive Committee of the Board in terminating Professor 
Lorch’s appointment were lacking in the proper safeguards of academic 
due process. 


Ill 


Following Professor Lorch’s testimony at Dayton and President 
Johnson’s published warning of dismissal, tensions developed within the 
entire Fisk community. Emotionalism and clashes of personalities, be- 
yond question, became prominent. On the question of the renewal of 
Professor Lorch’s contract, the Trustees were divided and remained di- 
vided. And so were the faculty, although there was no formal provision 
for their participation in the decision which the Trustees reached. During 
this period of two months, Professor Lorch was active in defending his 
position on invoking the First Amendment. A number of supporting 
groups and organizations, in some instances entirely independent of any 
suggestion or request from him, either praised him as a scholar and 
teacher or defended his right to silence, or did both. In letters and peti- 
tions, individuals and groups urged that President Johnson and the Board 
take no action adverse to his retaining his professorship. 

In the statement announcing its termination of Professor Lorch’s 
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appointment, the Executive Committee first left the issues tied directly to 
Professor Lorch’s invoking the First Amendment unresolved. Fisk Uni- 
versity, the statement said, “does not knowingly employ on its faculty a 
teacher committed to Communist doctrine and to activities associated with 
its propagation.” It made no direct charges that Professor Lorch either 
had been or then was such a teacher. The statement left the determination 
of the implications of his refusal to disclose expressly to the Un-American 
Activities ; Committee and the courts. His refusal to answer questions of 
President Johnson or members of the Board concerning possible member- 
ship in the Communist Party prior to his coming to Fisk University in 
1950, the statement declared, “is also his privilege, but one which under 
the circumstances leaves a question as to his motives in invoking the 
First Amendment.” This question of motive, however, the statement did 
not offer as a ground for terminating the appointment. The statement of 
the Executive Committee repudiated, though not explicitly, the Presi- 
dent’s published warning of dismissal for the exercise of constitutional 
rights. The statement then developed another ground on which to termi- 
nate Professor Lorch’s appointment: the controversy on the Fisk campus 
over the case subsequent to the hearing in Dayton and to the President’s 
published warning of dismissal. The fifth paragraph, which will later be 
the subject of this committee’s comment, is this: 


The Board is properly distressed over the apprehension and the confusion 
that this incident has caused in many quarters. Dr. Lorch was not 
suspended, no charges were brought against him, and every precaution 
was taken to preserve his rights as a citizen, and as a member of the Uni- 
versity community. Yet, there has been continual agitation of the ques- 
tion on the campus to the detriment of the pursuit of teaching and study- 
ing. A full-scale campaign in his behalf was launched involving students, 
faculty, alumni, and maintenance employees with Dr. Lorch as an active 
participant. It resulted in the holding of numerous meetings on the 
campus, the submission of numerous letters and petitions from every 
segment of the community, and even the supplications of persons as far 
away as England and India. This appeared to the Board to be more than 
a spontaneous reaction to the limited notice that was taken of the incident 
by the press, and it could not avoid the conclusion, that, in view of the 
determination on the part of the officers of the University to protect Dr. 
Lorch’s rights, at least a portion of the reaction was inspired and stimu- 
lated by some person or persons who had little or no regard for the ad- 
verse effect that it might have on the healthy pursuit of learning. Fisk 
University will remain a marketplace of ideas, but it will resist any and 
every effort, conscious or otherwise, to destroy the atmosphere of freedom 
of which it is justly proud. 


The next paragraph of the statement in justification of termination 
quotes the 1940 Statement of Principles on the responsibilities of a 
teacher : 
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As a man of learning and an educational officer, he should remember that 
the public may judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. 
Hence, he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate re- 
straint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and should make 
every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokesman. 


The paragraph which follows in the statement says explicitly that 
Professor Lorch’s “various activities against racial discrimination have 
no bearing on the current situation or the final judgment on the issues 
before the Board.” 

The next paragraph of the Executive Committee’s statement de- 
clares: 


The Board of Trustees disapproved of the actions of Dr. Lee Lorch sub- 
sequent to his hearing before the Un-American Activities Committee in 
the strong belief that they are detrimental to the best interests of Fisk 
University. 


And the statement concludes by serving notice of termination of appoint- 
ment at its expiration on June 30, 1955. 

The quoted sections of this statement raised several important ques- 
tions which this committee kept in mind as it read through the record, and 
as it interviewed and corresponded with persons cognizant of the case 


and the general situation at Fisk University during the time. 

It is true, as the statement says, that no specific charges were brought 
against Professor Lorch, but in the judgment of this committee, the 
Executive Committee was not correct when it said that “every precaution 
was taken to preserve his rights as a citizen and as a member of the Uni- 
versity community.” President Johnson’s warning was an encroachment 
on Professor Lorch’s rights as a citizen. Had the President issued no 
statement at all or a different statement, the actions subsequent to the 
hearing in defense of Professor Lorch’s holding his job might have been 
entirely different. 

The actions in Professor Lorch’s behalf, subsequent to the hearing in 
Dayton and the warning of dismissal and the ground given for termina- 
tion, were, in the judgment of this committee, a direct result of the threat 
to freedom inherent in the statement published by the President that a 
teacher might be denied his appointment for arbitrary reasons. In basing 
its action on Professor Lorch’s post-Dayton activities rather than on his 
use of the First Amendment, the Executive Committee might have in- 
tended deliberately to disavow the threat to academic freedom implicit 
in President Johnson’s published statement. Commendable as the Com- 
mittee’s position thus might have been in a negative way, it is regrettable 
that neither the Board nor the President made any positive effort to keep 
Fisk University “a marketplace of ideas” by encouraging open discussion 
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of the issues involved in Professor Lorch’s summons to Dayton and its 
consequences in terms of his fitness to teach. 

The next questions raised by the quoted sections of the statement of 
dismissal are, first, who “launched” “a full-scaled campaign” in an effort 
to help Professor Lorch retain his position; second, if that “campaign” 
was in fact detrimental to the instructional program as a whole at Fisk , 
University, how detrimental was it; and third, in defending his constitu- ‘ 
tional rights as citizen and, after public warning of dismissal, his position i 
as Professor of Mathematics at Fisk University, how well did Professor 
Lorch meet the professional obligations stipulated in the section quoted 
from the 1940 Statement of Principles? ed 

The emotionalism and tendentiousness which came to characterize — 
proceedings within the Board itself and discussions of the case on the 
campus seem to carry over in the statement. A few examples: (1) “A 
full-scale campaign in his behalf was launched involving students, faculty, 
alumni, and maintenance employees with Dr. Lorch as an active partici- 
pant.” Professor Lorch’s adherents replied to this charge by saying that a 
the Administration permitted noninstructional employees to vote in meet- ; 
ings of the faculty. (2) “[The campaign in Dr. Lorch’s behalf] resulted ; 
in the holding of numerous meetings on the campus, the submission of 
numerous letters and petitions from every segment of the community, and 
even the supplications of persons as far away as England and India.” 
This committee read all of the forty-four letters which President Johnson PBF 
received from professors between September 26, 1954, and February 1, ; 
1955, including one from the Ramanujan Institute of Mathematical Re- 
search at Madras and one from Middlesex, England; the letters were not 
supplications but rather endorsements of the professional competence of 
Professor Lorch as a student and teacher of mathematics. (3) “This 
appeared to the Board to be more than a spontaneous reaction to the : we 
limited notice that was taken of the incident by the press.” The files of 1 pes 
this committee include very extensive, front page—hardly limited— eo 
coverage of the principal events and decisions in both Nashville news- 
papers between September 16, 1954, and November 23, 1954—in contrast 
to the bare mention of the earlier Lomanitz case; the case was also re- 
ported widely in the Negro press. 

Much of the activity in behalf of Professor Lorch, this committee 
found, arose independently of his suggestion or request. The reasons : 


for this support varied: some was in defense of his activities in behalf of : 
civil rights for Negroes ; some was in defense of his constitutional rights 5 x 
and of due process in terminating a professorship; and some was in a 
recommendation of his competence as a teacher and as a scholar. Faced pe 


with a public warning of the termination of his appointment, Professor 
Lorch was understandably active in defending his position. After he was 
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faced with a threat of “release” from the faculty, his defense of himself, 
even if he alone had organized a one-man campaign (as testimony in fact 
indicates he did not do), in and of itself, would not constitute adequate 
basis for a decision to terminate his appointment, in our judgment. 

When viewed in retrospect, shorn of the emotionalism and the 
clashes of personalities within all of the interested groups—trustees, ad- 
ministrative officers, and faculty alike—the correspondence and the peti- 
tions in Professor Lorch’s behalf were fairly innocuous. Twenty-two 
student leaders, 150 alumni, 157 citizens, the Interdenominational Min- 
isterial Alliance of Davidson County (Nashville), the Fisk Department 
of Mathematics, forty-seven of seventy eligible faculty members, all as 
groups, made representations to President Johnson and the Board in 
behalf of the retention of Professor Lorch. The Fisk University Chapter 
of the American Association of University Professors called attention, 
formally, to the widely-recognized principles of academic freedom formu- 
lated in the 1940 Statement. Some student and faculty meetings also re- 
flected the emotionalism already engendered. 

The second question: the effect of the local discussion of the case on 
the instructional program. During its visit to the Fisk University 
campus, this committee interviewed fifteen members of the faculty who 
had been in residence there in the fall of 1954. Of the twelve who 
answered the specific question, “Was the controversy detrimental to the 
instructional program ?” four said that they believed that it had been, and 
eight said that it had not noticeably affected the work of their students. 
What supportable evidence the Executive Committee of the Board in 
1954 may have had that serious disruption had actually occurred because 
of discussions of the case and what supportable evidence it may have had 
that Professor Lorch, alone or principally, had been responsible for those 
discussions, this committee does not know. In our view, however, the 
function of a university in a democratic society includes responsibility 
for analyzing and evaluating contemporary political and social issues. 
Discussion of controversial issues such as the rights and obligations of 
witnesses before Congressional investigating committees is in itself edu- 
cational. However disturbing it may be at the moment to the administra- 
tion, controversy on the campus may, in the long view, further the pur- 
poses of higher education. In the judgment of this committee, there is 
nothing inherently wrong, educationally, in “the holding of numerous 
meetings on the campus, the submission of numerous letters and petitions 
from every segment of the community [not all segments of the Nashville 
community in fact expressed themselves] and even the supplications of 
persons as far away as England and India” respecting a teacher’s invoking 
the First Amendment before a Congressional committee and its conse- 
quences. In any case, the discussion in itself was not sufficiently detri- 
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mental to justify termination of an appointment in a case which the Presi- 
dent had, at the outset, made a case of academic freedom. In such cases, 
the rights of a formal hearing on specific charges are to be extended to 
teachers on probationary appointment as well as those on permanent 
tenure. 

The third and final question: Professor Lorch’s conduct in light of 
the criteria for judging the professor as citizen, as set forth in the 1940 
Statement of Principles. Although the Executive Committee directed no 
specific accusations against Professor Lorch on this point, nevertheless 
it used a quotation from the 1940 Statement in its justification of termina- 
tion. As has already been stated, Professor Lorch is a man of uncom- 
promising convictions and a fighter for them. Some of his statements 
and actions were given nationwide publicity. Clashes of personalities 
clearly arose in the case, not alone between President Johnson and Pro- 
fessor Lorch. And conjectures as to who was doing what and why were 
freely expressed, not alone by Professor Lorch. This committee’s read- 
ing of the record revealed, however, no instances in which Professor 
Lorch sought to make himself an institutional spokesman for Fisk Uni- 
versity. Nor did the committee find instances where he was wilfully in- 
accurate as to facts. In clashes of personalities which become intense 
(and these did, not on the part of two but of several) no one, in all prob- 
ability, can judge finally who is respecting the opinions of others and how 
much. 

The reasons given by the statement of the Executive Committee for 
terminating Professor Lorch’s appointment were too general and too 
controversial to have warranted the decisive action taken. They have the 
character of untested assumptions and oblique allegations. If the Execu- 
tive Committee had specific and damaging details before it, it had an 
obligation to frame those details into specific charges; it should not have 
left them inadequately described, yet still said to be detrimental to in- 
struction. Even if such charges, so framed, had been most damaging and 
readily provable, proceeding immediately as the Executive Committee did 
to termination would still violate fair practice in dismissing a teacher. 

It is clear to this committee that the Executive Committee was in 
grave error, as the President had been earlier, in exercising its power 
without presenting specific charges to Professor Lorch and giving him an 
opportunity to appear, in formal hearing, in his own defense. Or better, 
it might have returned the case to the Board with a recommendation that 
it do so. The American Association of University Professors has long 
held that if a teacher on probationary or term appointment is dropped for 
publicly stated reasons, especially if these reasons tend to reflect on the 
competence or the professional or personal character of the teacher, and if 
these stated reasons grow from facts that are in dispute, the facts should 
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be established at a properly conducted hearing, precisely as if the teacher 
had tenure. The Association disapproves of an administration’s dismiss- 
ing a teacher on publicly stated, unproved charges—or, for that matter, on 
admitted or self-evident charges—if a hearing is necessary to determine 
their meaning or their seriousness. 

This, however, neither the Executive Committee nor the Board did. 
On December 1, 1954, after the Executive Committee’s termination of his 
appointment had been announced in newspapers on November 23, Pro- 
fessor Lorch requested of its President a review of the case by the full 
Board. On December 15, the President of the Board replied that the 
Executive Committee had not terminated the appointment, but had merely 
served notice that the contract would not be extended beyond its terminal 
date. It is true that probationary appointments, of course, may be ter- 
minated without issuing and publicizing reasons. But the President of 
Fisk University had warned of termination on grounds involving aca- 
demic freedom and also invited Professor Lorch to appear before the 
Board to speak for himself on invoking the First Amendment. The Board 
had delegated the power of decision on the issue of termination, which was 
created by Professor Lorch’s stand before the Congressional investigating 
committee, to its own Executive Committee, with power; and the Com- 
mittee, in turn, had made a public statement of reasons. Had these events 
not preceded, the reply of the President of the Board to Professor Lorch 
on December 15 might have been beyond question, but these events had 
preceded, and are basic to the case. 

President Johnson’s publicized statement concerning dismissal had 
made the case, at the outset, one of academic freedom. By the 1940 
Statement of Principles, 


During the probationary period a teacher should have the academic free- 
dom that all other members of the faculty have. 


Such a warning of dismissal on the ground of an action clearly within 
one’s right as a citizen jeopardizes the reputation and the performance of 
a teacher. The entire Board of Fisk University in 1954, however, knew 
that all of these things had happened. On January 14, 1955, Professor 
Lorch repeated his request to the President of the Board for a review by 
the full Board but received no reply. On April 29, 1955, with no further 
statements, no specific charges, and no formal hearing, a majority of the 
Board formally reaffirmed the decision it had delegated to its Executive 
Committee with power. 

This final confirmation of dismissal was two months before the ter- 
mination of the appointment on June 30, 1955. The action of the Execu- 
tive Committee had been taken on November 19, 1954, approximately 
seven and one-half months before the date of termination. Professor 
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Lorch received no salary from Fisk University after June 30. The 
American Association of University Professors believes that it is sound 
academic practice to pay a year’s salary in the case of a teacher’s dismissal 
for cause before the expiration of a term appointment, as well as in the 
case of the dismissal of a faculty member with tenure. Even if the issue 
of “dismissal for cause” were not present in this case (this investigating 
committee believes that it is present), the Association contends that Pro- 
fessor Lorch was entitled to a year’s notice of nonreappointment (since 
he had taught more than two years at the institution) or to a year’s salary 
from the date of notice, in lieu of proper notification. In either event, the 
Board of Fisk University in 1954-1955 violated principles generally ac- 
cepted by the academic profession. 


IV 


A comparison of the membership of the Fisk University Board of 
Trustees in April, 1955, when Professor Lorch was dismissed, with the 
composition of the Board as indicated in the May, 1958 Bulletin of the 
institution, shows that the Board membership remained approximately 
the same during the three years. Of the thirty-three individuals who were 
members of the Board in April, 1955, twenty-eight were still on the Board 
in May, 1958. Of the nineteen Board members present when the final 
decision was made to dismiss Professor Lorch, eighteen were listed as 
Board members in the May, 1958 Bulletin. 

An examination of the “Faculty and Tenure Regulations of Fisk 
University,” which received the approval of the Board of Trustees on 
February 1, 1957, reveals only minor improvements over the tenure regu- 
lations in effect in April, 1955. The following statement on academic 
freedom and faculty responsibility in the 1957 Regulations is more nearly 
in conformity with the section on “Academic Freedom” in the 1940 
Statement of Principles than was the corresponding provision in the 1950 
Regulations of Fisk University : 


The University accepts the general principles of academic freedom 
and tenure endorsed by the Association of American Colleges in January 
1941 and by the American Association of University Professors in De- 
cember 1940, and the “Statement of Principles” in the standards of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. These princi- 
ples include freedom for the faculty member to teach and to seek truth; 
the right of explicit contract ; the right of security of position after a rea- 
sonable probationary period ; the basic right of citizenship and participa- 
tion as an individual ; the acceptance of the obligations and responsibilities 
recognized by the college for the effective performance of duty; the need 
for accuracy, the exercise of appropriate restraint, and respect for the 
opinions of others. These principles include also provision for a sufficient 
degree of economic security to make the profession of teaching attractive 
to capable men and women. 
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All members of the faculty, whether on permanent tenure or on term 
appointments, have the same academic freedom. 


: Another improvement in the new regulations is a provision for an 
es elected Faculty Committee on Tenure, which is empowered to conduct 
hearings on written charges against faculty members on permanent or 
term appointments, and to make a “report” to the President of the institu- 
tion. The accused teacher is also entitled to a hearing before the Presi- 
dent, who will submit his recommendation and the “report” of the Faculty 
Committee to the Board of Trustees for final action. 

The current tenure regulations of Fisk University with respect to 
dismissal proceedings are not in accord with the 1940 Statement of Prin- 
f ciples in that they do not make specific provision for the following safe- 
guards and sound academic practices: (1) that the accused teacher may 
have with him at the hearings an adviser of his own choosing who may 
act as counsel; (2) that full stenographic records of the hearings be ob- 
te tained and made available to the parties concerned; (3) that a year’s 
salary in lieu of a year’s notice be paid to a teacher who is dismissed on 
charges not involving moral turpitude; and (4) that an accused teacher 


- be permitted to appear at an adequate hearing before the Board of Trus- 
i a tees. This committee notes also that the current regulations provide for 
| iF: a year’s notice before termination of appointments of associate profes- 
sors and professors who are completing their probationary period for 
hig tenure, but all other nontenure faculty members can be notified of termi- 
F nation as late as March 1 of the year in which their terms expire. In the 


current regulations, acquisition of permanent tenure is associated with 
the ranks of associate professor and professor, and probationary appoint- 
; ments may be made in both of these ranks, even though the teacher has 

served in lower ranks at Fisk University. Furthermore, under these 
4 current regulations the length of the probationary period may exceed 
: seven years, and there is no provision that full-time service at other in- 
ie stitutions will be considered in determining the length of the probationary 
Pa period at Fisk University. 
In the absence of the safeguards and sound practices outlined above, 
me there will continue to be a danger that the procedural errors discussed in 
this report may occur again. 


In summary, in the judgment of this committee, the appointment of 

; . Professor Lorch at Fisk University was not terminated because of any 
incompetence as a scholar and teacher of mathematics or because of his 
activities in behalf of Negro rights. From its examination of the record, 

3 this committee found that the President of the University at the time, by 
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his statement published on September 16, 1954, made the case into one of 
academic freedom. This committee found no supportable grounds for the 
Executive Committee and the majority of the Board to proceed with the 
termination of the appointment as they did. Under the tenure regulations 
of Fisk University in force in 1954-1955, Professor Lorch had no claim 
to permanent tenure, and the record does not show that such a claim was 
advanced at the time; however, under the 1940 Statement of Principles, 
he was entitled to permanence of tenure in June, 1954. 

The case involved, first, academic freedom and then, by implication and 
a generalized statement, termination of appointment because of personal 
conduct, with the reasons for termination spread in the public press. The 
facts were in dispute. For this reason Professor Lorch should have been 
informed in writing of the specific charges against him and should have 
been accorded a formal hearing, with full procedural protection. In its 
failure to accord him due process, the President of Fisk University, in 
1954-1955, and the majority of the Board of Trustees for that year, were 
professionally unjust to a teacher whose competence as scholar and teacher 
in his field has never been questioned, at Fisk University or elsewhere. In 
the same action, they violated the reasonable and fair procedures and 
principles operative in the dismissal of teachers, accepted and supported 
by the American Association of University Professors, the Association of 
American Colleges, a number of other professional organizations, and the 
overwhelming majority of members of the academic profession. 

This adverse judgment is a judgment of the way in which the Presi- 
dent and a majority of the Trustees handled this specific case at that time 
—in 1954-1955. President Charles S. Johnson died suddenly of a heart 
attack in October, 1956, on his way to New York to attend a meeting of 
the Board, and any general condemnation of him would obviously be not 
pertinent. Equally irrelevant in this connection are his lifetime contribu- 
tions to Fisk University and to many causes and civic programs ; among 
the honors which came to him were membership on the United States 
delegation to the First UNESCO Conference, selection as delegate to the 
First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, and membership on 
the Fulbright Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

Administratively, in the situation under investigation, President 
Johnson and a majority of the Board were precipitously unwise and the 
consequences of their action remain with the living. In the case of the 
termination of the appointment of Professor Lorch, the President of the 
University and the prevailing majority of the Board in 1954-1955 were 
procedurally unfair. 

WarrEN Tay or, (English), Oberlin College 
Frank W. Ferrer, (Economics), Northwestern University 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure: 
Princeton Theolo gical 
eminary 


On January 16, 1957, Dr. Daniel J. Theron, an assistant professor 
on the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary, was notified in a letter 
from the President of the Seminary, Dr. John A. Mackay, that his ap- 
pointment would be terminated at the end of the following summer. Dr. 
Theron had been a full-time member of the faculty since 1948 and an 
assistant professor since 1952. In consequence of a strong protest from 
Dr. Otto A. Piper, the senior professor in the departmental subdivision 
to which Dr. Theron was attached, and of an indignant letter written 
(without Dr. Theron’s knowledge) by an alumnus of the Seminary to 
each member of the Administrative Committee of the Board of Trustees, 
President Mackay recommended and the Board approved the extension 
of Dr. Theron’s appointment for another year. Dr. Piper was on leave 
of absence in Europe during the spring term of 1958; and although he 
wrote to the President urging Dr. Theron’s retention, he was overruled 
and the action of the Board became effective on August 31, 1958. Thus 
Dr. Theron was dismissed after ten years of full-time service on the 
faculty, a period longer by three years than the seven-year period of 
probation prescribed as acceptable academic practice in the “Statement 
of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure” adopted in 1940 by 
the Association of American Colleges and the American Association of 
University Professors, and subsequently endorsed by a number of other 
professional organizations. 

In the spring of 1958, Dr. Theron requested the assistance of the 
American Association of University Professors, and the Association's 
Washington Office entered into correspondence with President Mackay 
in an attempt to reach a satisfactory solution of Dr. Theron’s difficulty. 
When these negotiations failed, the Association appointed the undersigned 
as a special committee to investigate Dr. Theron’s complaint and the 
conditions of academic tenure at the institution. 

The committee visited Princeton Theological Seminary on November 
14 and 15, 1958. During this period it conducted two interviews of 
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considerable length with President Mackay, interviews with four members 
of the present faculty, all full professors, with two former members, 
with a member of the Board, and with a member of the administrative 
staff, and a long interview with Dr. Theron. The committee communi- 
cated by telephone with a former faculty member and by letter with a 
present member of the faculty who was not on the campus at the time 
of the visit.1 President Mackay was most gracious in furthering the 
purposes of the committee and placed the appropriate facilities of the 
Seminary at its disposal. 


II 


Princeton Theological Seminary, founded in 1811, is under the con- 
trol of the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America; it operates under a self-perpetuating board 
of thirty-three trustees, elected in groups of eleven for three-year terms 
each, the elections being subject to approval by the General Assembly. 
The Seminary admits only students with bachelor’s degrees from ac- 
credited colleges, and offers three-year programs leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) and Master of Religious Education 
(M.R.E.), and advanced programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Theology (Th.M.) and Doctor of Theology (Th.D.). There are four 
departments: (1) Biblical Studies, divided into Old Testament and 
Semitics, New Testament, Biblical Theology, and English Bible; (2) 
History, divided into Church History, Ecumenics, and Christianity and 
Society; (3) Theology, divided into Christian Philosophy, Doctrinal 
Theology, History of Christian Doctrine, and Applied Christianity ; and 
(4) Practical Theology, divided into Homiletics, Liturgics, Christian 
Education, Pastoral Ministry, Church Polity, Speech, and Church Music. 
There is a chairman of each department, but the senior professors in the 
major subdivisions appear to have an informal though not officially 
recognized authority. In the subdivision of New Testament, in which 
Dr. Theron was teaching, forty-eight separate courses are listed in the 
current catalogue, though not all are offered in any one year. The 
students of the Seminary number nearly five hundred, and the faculty 
includes thirty-nine full-time members in all ranks, plus five professors 


1In addition, copies of the original draft of this report were submitted to Presi- 
dent Mackay and to Dr. Theron in order that they might have an opportunity to in- 
form the committee of factual errors in the report. The report has been revised to 
take their comments into consideration. Although copies of the original draft were 
clearly marked “Confidential and not for Publication,’ President Mackay had addi- 
tional copies mimeographed and distributed to faculty members and members of the 
Board of Trustees. The committee feels impelled to express its regret that the 
confidence of the original draft was thus violated. 
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: emeriti, two guest professors, seventeen visiting lecturers, and twelve 
tutors and teaching fellows. 

There are no written rules governing tenure, but it is generally under- 
$y stood, President Mackay informed the investigating committee, that in 
Ly practice associate professors and professors have tenure. Instructors 
4 are appointed on a year-to-year basis, and assistant professors initially 


for a three-year term, and then yearly. All members of the faculty who 
have tenure, and many who do not, are ordained ministers in the Presby- 
terian Church and attached to presbyteries. Because of the Seminary’s 
connection with the Church, the committee was told, the Administration 
tends to think of appointments to assistant professorships (and a fortiori 
to lower ranks) as analogous to an appointment as assistant or associate 
pastor in a church, which can be terminated at the discretion of the pastor 
or the session.1. There appears to be no formalized procedure for decid- 
ing On appointments, reappointments, or promotions; such decisions are 
normally made, President Mackay informed the committee, after in- 
formal discussion with faculty members in the fields concerned. Notice 
of reappointment or promotion is often made by oral communication from 
the President, without letter or written statement of terms, and sometimes 
is left to be inferred from the inclusion of a faculty member’s name in 
the next year’s catalogue, issued in the early summer. 

This unusual method of administering the affairs of the Seminary 
has arisen from President Mackay’s idea of the institution as a Christian 
community governed by implicit understandings between administration 
and faculty, to both of whom the welfare of the Seminary is of first 
concern. Written bonds, he feels, not only are unnecessary between 
Christian gentlemen, but actually discredit in some way the good faith 
of the persons involved. This feeling is quite genuine, but at the be- 
ginning of President Mackay’s administration in 1936, when the Semi- 
nary was little more than a third of its present size, it was probably a 
more feasible mode of administration than now. Furthermore, the 
changes in President Mackay’s position have made it even less workable. 
As an internationally known figure, he has had increasingly numerous 
demands upon his time and attention from outside the Seminary and in 
consequence has been away from the campus a great deal, sometimes for 
“- prolonged periods of time; and on such occasions decisions on many 
matters have had to be postponed until his return. President Mackay is, 
moreover, a vigorous and impressive personality, with a strong sense of 


| 1The committee has since been informed that this is an error. The Manual of 
; Presbyterian Law (p. 247, as revised 1945-50) requires the consent or approval of 
presbytery for any change in the relationship between an associate or assistant 
pastor and the session and congregation of a church (Chap. XV, Sect. 1, paragraphs 
3 and 4). 
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his own calling to direct the affairs of the Seminary, and of his own 
responsibility for doing so. 

There is much in President Mackay’s career to encourage a trust in 
his own competence. Under his direction the Seminary has engaged a 
distinguished faculty and attracted able students from all over the world. 
A valiant defender of civil liberty against government interference, he 
launched an early and eloquent attack on the abuses of Congressional in- 
vestigating committees. In conception, and in some specific details of 
operation also, the campus is a democratic community in which all mem- 
bers from the janitors to the president have status, and the appearance of 
democracy seems to be impressive enough to obscure from the President 
himself the essentially authoritarian character of his administration. 

It appears that sometimes the younger members of the faculty also do 
not for a time realize to what extent authority at the Seminary is concen- 
trated in the person of the President. The chairmen of departments ap- 
pear to have much more power than they actually have. Their functions, 
and those of senior professors in departmental subdivisions, are not well 
defined, and it is possible for professors to give a young man false hopes 
about his standing and his future. This is particularly true when, as in 
Dr. Theron’s case, both the professor and the junior member had foreign 
university experience in their backgrounds and took for granted that a 


ee: senior professor had more to do with making decisions than he actually 
has had. 
Ill 
ay: At the beginning of the academic year 1946-47, Daniel J. Theron, 
5 J 
ie then a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Theology at the Seminary, 
Ve was appointed a teaching fellow in New Testament and worked as an 
\g assistant to Dr. Otto A. Piper, Professor of New Testament and head of 


ne this subdivision of the Department of Biblical Studies. Negotiations took 
place by word of mouth through Dr. Piper. The next year the teaching 
fellowship was renewed with an assignment to teach beginner’s New 
Testament Greek. Again negotiations were by word of mouth. 

At the end of the academic year 1947-48, Theron was about to leave 
the Seminary with residential requirements and a large part of the in- 
vestigation for his dissertation completed. He is a native of the Orange 
Free State and had come to Princeton with a B.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pretoria, where he had been an instructor in classics. When 
an offer was extended him to join the Seminary faculty, his decision to 
accept it was a major one, since it meant cutting his ties with South Africa. 
On the advice of Dr. Piper, he saw President Mackay, who confirmed the 
offer and made it clear that instructors were appointed for one year at a 
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time, but did not specify the salary involved. Nothing was put in writing. 
When the year opened, Theron found that his salary had been set at 
$2500.00, which he regarded as inadequate and believed to be below that 
given to other first-year instructors. A year later his salary was increased 
eh to $2700.00, a figure Theron still considered inadequate. He complained 
: to Dr. Piper, who took the matter up with the President, with the result 
that Theron’s salary was increased to $3300.00 for the year 1949-50. His 


s attempts to be included in a pension plan failed. Two following reappoint- 
a ments as instructor were made, without written renewals. In 1951, when 


the faculty were asked for the first time to submit their course offerings 
for a three-year period, Dr. Theron—after consultation with Dr. Piper— 
complied with the rest; but the President in a letter to Dr. Theron ex- 
pressed himself as unwilling to list his courses for 1952-53 and 1953-54, 
in that to do so “would bind the Board of Trustees in a way which I do not 
feel they would want to be bound.” When Dr. Theron protested, through 
Dr. Piper, that he could not remain at the Seminary unless he were given 
assurance of promotion and a promise of a more permanent future, the 
President agreed to his promotion and he was made an assistant professor 
in 1952, though without a written letter of appointment or any other 
statement of the term of his appointment. 

In February of 1955, Dr. Theron discussed with Dr. Piper the 


possibility of his promotion to the rank of associate professor. Dr. Piper 

3 was sympathetic and suggested an interview with the President. At the 

: 3 interview, according to Dr. Theron’s account, President Mackay was non- 
site committal and said he would have to discuss the matter with Dr. Piper. 
q Dr. Theron took this to mean that if Dr. Piper recommended his promo- 
Ve tion, he would get it ; but to President Mackay his statement seems to have 


had no such implication. Dr. Theron has said that his experience at the 


University of Pretoria had led him to overestimate the power and author- 
‘3 ity of his superior. He understood also that a sizable number of the 
4 faculty expected him to be promoted. There is a difference of opinion 
among the professors interviewed as to whether most of Dr. Theron’s 
: colleagues did or did not expect his promotion. In any case, Dr. Piper 
“J later assured Dr. Theron (and has since assured the committee) that he 
luce , did recommend promotion, and Dr. Theron reported that Dr. Piper kept 
q inquiring until the end of the academic year whether he had received no- 
3 tice of promotion. The President did not acknowledge or answer Dr. 


Piper’s letter of recommendation, though this is of little significance when 
viewed against the background of informality with which the administra- 
tion has been conducted. Of more significance is the fact that in the cata- 
logue issued a year later—in the summer of 1956—Dr. Theron’s courses 
were listed not only for the ensuing year, but also for the years 1957-58 
and 1958-59—in continuation of the practice begun in 1953 of listing Dr. 
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\. 4 Theron’s courses for a three-year period. When this fact is interpreted = 
a in the light of the reason given in 1951 for the President’s refusal to an- ; 
a. nounce Dr. Theron’s course offerings for future years, it seems to mean 4 
Nis that in the summer of 1956 the President, whatever his opinions may : 
hae have been regarding Dr. Theron’s qualifications for promotion, had no a 
ee firm intention of terminating his appointment at the Seminary. 
ie On June 11, 1956, Dr. Theron obtained an interview with the Presi- 


dent, who came out flatly against promotion. On August 29, 1956, Dr. 
Theron wrote to the President protesting this decision. In early Decem- 
ber, the President requested Dr. Theron to come for an interview, and at 
that time he reaffirmed the decision made in June. In January, Dr. 
Theron received the following letter: 


a Princeton Theological Seminary 
4 Princeton, New Jersey 
q Office of the President January 16, 1957 


Dr. Daniel J. Theron 
36 Hibben Road 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Dear Daniel, 


When we had our conversation some time ago, I explained to you the 
reasons why the Committee of the Board of Trustees which deals with 
matters relating to Faculty personnel did not feel able to recommend that 
you should be given tenure. I want to assure you, as I assured you when 
we spoke, that this action of the Trustees was taken through no lack of 
appreciation of the splendid work which you have done both as Instructor 
and as Assistant Professor. As the Trustees, however, looked into the 
future and began to make plans for the time when Dr. Piper would be 
retiring, the feeling was that your special gifts did not lie in the direction 
which was considered necessary for the upbuilding of the New Testament 
Department in both its undergraduate and graduate aspects. 

In view of my own forthcoming retirement in little more than two 
years, the Trustees are taking more and more to do with Seminary mat- 
ters. A Long Range Planning Committee has actually been appointed 
which will give consideration to far-reaching plans for the development 
of the institution. 

I take this opportunity to express to you my deep personal apprecia- 
tion of the work you have done as an Instructor and Assistant Professor 
and for your loyal partnership in everything relating to the welfare of the 
Seminary. You can have the assurance that I shail be prepared to write 
in the highest terms of what you have done in Princeton Seminary to any 
institution which may inquire regarding your qualifications. Your salary 
will continue through the summer until August 31. 

With deep appreciation and warm personal regards, 


| Yours very cordially, 
/S/ Joun A. Mackay 
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When Dr. Piper learned that Dr. Theron’s appointment was to be 
terminated in August, 1957, he threatened to resign if this were done, on 
the ground that a competent replacement in Patristics was not available. 
Accordingly, the President extended Dr. Theron’s appointment to August 
31, 1958. Dr. Piper was on leave of absence in Europe from the middle 
of March to the middle of September of 1958, but he wrote Dr. Theron in 
May that he had written another letter to the President in which he 
strongly expressed his feelings in Dr. Theron’s behalf. But the President 
decided, against this advice, not to renew Dr. Theron’s term of appoint- 
ment, and his connection with the Seminary was terminated at the end of 
August. 


IV 


In his interviews with the committee, President Mackay asserted that 
he had no criticism to make of the seven-year probation prescribed in the 
1940 Statement of Principles ; he had not heard of it until the Association 
began its inquiry into Dr. Theron’s case, and had previously been adher- 
ing to what he took to be the practice of Princeton University, in whose 
rules of tenure no mention is made of a seven-year probation period. He 
maintained, however, that Dr. Theron had had fair warning and should 
have taken the hints given him prior to 1955 that his services were deemed 
not satisfactory. Since the adequacy of the notice given to Dr. Theron 
prior to his dismissal appears to be a crucial issue in this case, it is neces- 
sary to examine this contention with some care. 

In 1951, as has been mentioned above, the President refused to an- 
nounce Dr. Theron’s courses for more than one year in advance, lest it 
might seem to commit the Trustees further than they would wish to be 
committed. But on the intervention of Dr. Piper, Dr. Theron’s promotion 
to an assistant professorship followed the next year. It would seem that 
this promotion nullified the implications of the refusal to announce the 
courses. 

The President asserts that in a conversation in 1955 (“about three 
years ago,” he says in a letter dated May 21, 1958) he “strongly recom- 
mended to Dr. Theron that he should endeavor to secure another posi- 
tion.” At this time Dr. Theron was completing his seventh year as a 
full-time faculty member, so that even if the notice given had been explicit, 
it would have been too late to accord with the due notice provisions of the 
1940 Statement of Principles. The President does not claim, however, 


that he gave Dr. Theron notice of nonreappointment, but only that he 
advised him to get another position. Furthermore, Dr. Theron’s account 
! of this conversation is somewhat different. At first, he says, the Presi- 
. dent indicated uncertainty about a promotion, but closed the conversation 
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by saying that he would have to discuss the matter with Dr. Piper. Dr. 
Theron apparently left this conversation confident of promotion if Dr. 
Piper recommended it. He recalled this conversation in the letter to the 
President already referred to, dated August 29, 1956, and gave the above 
interpretation, which was not corrected by the President.’ In the inter- 
view that took place in December, 1956, Dr. Theron again recalled the 
conversation of February, 1955, and gave his interpretation of it—.e., 
that his promotion was to depend on Dr. Piper’s favorable recommenda- 
tion. The President replied that the promotion did not go through, and 
added that Dr. Theron should have inferred from this that he should look 
for another position. Thus, what the President regarded in 1955 as a hint 
consisted in Dr. Theron’s failure to be promoted to a rank explicitly in- 
volving tenure. Considering that this “hint” was not properly understood 
by the person for whom it was intended, and indeed was not made clear 
until the President’s explicit interpretation of it a year and a half later, it 
can hardly be considered an adequate warning, much less explicit notice. 
Dr. Theron’s failure to interpret this hint as the President claims it 
should have been interpreted is not to be ascribed merely to reluctance to 
face an unpleasant fact. Against this veiled warning of insecurity must 
be placed the consistent advocacy of Dr. Theron’s case by Dr. Piper, his 
immediate superior; the expectation of some of his colleagues that he 
would be promoted; his knowledge of another case in which a faculty 
member with thirteen years’ service as an instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor was promoted to an associate professorship ; and, finally, the listing 
of his courses for three years in advance, not only in the next catalogue, 
but also in the catalogue which came out a year after this alleged hint that 
his services were not satisfactory. Not expecting outright dismissal, Dr. 
Theron hoped also that President Mackay’s successor, who will take office 
next year, would look with more favor on his cause and recommend him 
for promotion. However optimistic Dr. Theron’s expectations were, they 
clearly had some justification ; and the responsible faculty members who 
knew him best report that he was greatly shocked when the blow fell. 
Though Dr. Theron’s competence is not really an issue in this case, 
nevertheless Committee A cannot ignore the question, since the American 
Association of University Professors has been accused in this case of act- 
ing to force an institution to “retain a man of mediocre ability and achieve- 
1“T had spoken to Dr. Piper before about my status here. . . . Dr. Piper was 
sympathetic to what I had to say and appreciated my point of view. He suggested 
that I talk the matter over with you directly. You pointed out to me that my 
appointment then was for three years. At first you said that you were not sure about 
a promotion. Then, as our conversation went on, you asked me when Dr. Piper was 
to retire. I did not know exactly. The matter of promotion concluded by you saying 
that you would have to talk the matter over with Dr. Piper. I was confident that, if 
the head of our Department would recommend promotion, it would be in order by 


the end of the 1954-55 academic year at least.” (From the letter of Dr. Theron to 
President Mackay, August 29, 1956.) 
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ment.”! Dr. Theron’s teaching at the Seminary has included, besides a 
share of the prescribed courses for undergraduates (such as New Testa- 
ment Greek, New Testament History, New Testament Exegesis), elective 
and graduate courses in Advanced Greek Grammar, Hellenistic Greek, 
Patristic Latin, the History of Gnosticism, Philo Judaeus, Biblical Exe- 
gesis in the Ancient Church, The Synoptic Problem, and exegetical 
courses on various books of the New Testament. One person interviewed 
expressed the opinion that Dr. Theron was respected by his colleagues as 
a scholar, and was regarded by the students as a good, though not a 
popular, teacher. One member of the staff who seems to be in a position 
to know student opinion said that she had never heard any criticism of Dr. 
Theron’s teaching, and had heard much praise of it. When it became 
known that Dr. Theron would not be retained on the faculty beyond the 
academic year 1957-58, graduate students in the New Testament Depart- 
ment arranged a testimonial dinner in his honor. Dr. Piper has said in a 
letter to the committee that for the work required of him Dr. Theron was 
well qualified and that he had a good record as an academic teacher. In 
addition to several articles in magazines, Dr. Theron has contributed a 
number of articles to the Twentieth Century Encyclopaedia of Religious 
Knowledge. He has recently published a selection of source material 
significant for New Testament studies, entitled Evidence of Tradition 
(Bowes and Bowes, London). This book received very unfavorable 
comment by a reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement for January 10, 
1958, and President Mackay furnished the members of the committee with 
typed copies of this review. In addition, two of the persons interviewed 
expressed the opinion that Dr. Theron inadequately acknowledged his 
indebtedness to an unpublished manuscript of the late William P. Arm- 
strong, formerly Professor of New Testament at the Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Upon inquiry the committee discovered that the book re- 
ceived a most favorable review in the Expository Times (January, 1958) 
and another favorable review in the Journal of Biblical Literature (June, 
1958). If Dr. Theron’s dismissal is to be justified on grounds of incom- 
petence, he is entitled to a hearing on this charge ; and it is doubtful that 
such a charge could be sustained, in the face of Dr. Piper’s continued sup- 
port of Dr. Theron and his work, and of the favorable comments of some 
of the reviewers of his book. It would seem strange, furthermore, if the 
Seminary were to press a charge of incompetence, in the face of the ten- 
year continuance of Dr. Theron’s services on the faculty, and of President 
Mackay’s warm words, in the letter quoted above, expressing apprecia- 
tion of his “splendid work” at the Seminary and his willingness to write of 


1Letter of June 19, 1958, from Peter K. Emmons, President of the Board of 
Trustees, to Robert K. Carr. 
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him in “the highest terms” to any institution that might inquire about his F 

qualifications. 
In spite of the sentiments expressed in this letter, President Mackay’s y 
judgment concerning Dr. Theron’s qualifications was obviously unfavor- . 
able, and in this opinion he has the support of Dr. Bruce Manning Metz- j 


ger, Professor of New Testament Language and Literature, and therefore 
a colleague of Dr. Theron in the same subdivision of Biblical Studies. Dr. 
Metzger is the son-in-law of President Mackay, and the President relies, 
understandably, upon his judgment, since he is a scholar of considerable 
eminence. In the spring of 1957, Dr. Metzger suggested to Dr. Piper 
that for the sake of variety they exchange the two required courses in New 
Testament which they had previously been giving. Dr. Piper says that 
he agreed to the exchange because students had complained about the ex- 
cessive amount of historical material presented in Dr. Metzger’s course Boy 
( New Testament History) and the resulting very heavy assignments, and ; 

| J he thought it desirable to reduce the course to normal dimensions by hav- a 
ing it taught by a different professor. Dr. Metzger says he was surprised we 
when later in a department meeting Dr. Piper offered this course to Dr. 4 
Theron. When President Mackay saw the catalogue in proof, he struck wo, 
off Dr. Theron’s name and returned the course to Dr. Metzger. This in- 

\4 cident he explained to the committee by saying that he thought it unwise to 
i give a large required course to Dr. Theron, who was “not the best possible : 


man for the course.” It is indicative of the administrative methods some- 
fe times employed by President Mackay that neither Dr. Piper, nor the 
\ Chairman of the Department of Biblical Studies, nor Dr. Theron himself 
ey was notified of this reversal of their decision; they learned of it only by 
ct reading the catalogue when it appeared in print. 


V 


og The committee’s investigation has brought to light, as the preceding 
foil pages suggest, conditions at Princeton Theological Seminary that are 
; : inimical to good teaching and to the morale of the faculty. The absence 
a of written rules governing tenure and appointment to positions without bs el 
f- tenure, of prescribed procedures for the evaluation and promotion of 3 
members of the faculty, and of written notification of appointments, re- 
appointments, salaries, and promotions has produced an atmosphere of ' 
insecurity and tension among the younger—and perhaps some older— ‘ 
members of the faculty. One instructor who has recently left the Semi- 
nary wrote a former professor that his reasons for leaving were the in- . 
security of positions at the Seminary, and the uneasy feeling that a man 
might be dropped without warning. President Mackay has thought the 
faculty should take for granted that their positions are secure unless they 
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are notified to the contrary, but in actual practice that clearly has not 
been the case. Again, he thinks that any man who has a grievance or a 
complaint should come to him to discuss the matter face to face. But a 
common opinion is that “professors in Princeton Theological Seminary 
are not supposed to ask the Administration for explanations.” One mem- 
ber of the faculty who wrote the committee a letter in behalf of Dr. Theron 
did so on the understanding that it was strictly confidential and that 
nothing of its contents would be disclosed to any party concerned in the 
case. We believe that President Mackay would be sincerely surprised to 
learn that this attitude toward him may be found among his faculty. 
What is probably even less obvious to President Mackay is the 
absence of faculty participation in the government of the Seminary. He 
has indeed set up committees which appear to have jurisdiction over cur- 
ricular and other matters, but it seems that the President alone makes the 
important decisions, though he may not recognize that he does. The 
Seminary catalogue, which lists the committees of the Board, does not list 
any faculty committees. The apparently arbitrary character of some 
presidential decisions, made without consultation with the faculty, has 
ruffled professorial tempers and, what is worse, resulted in a feeling of 
pessimism about the health of the institution. The idea of a “Christian 
community” has turned somewhat sour; it reflects an original idealism 


that does not meet the realities of the present situation, and an idealism 
that has not extended to an appreciation of the faculty’s ability to partici- 
pate in important decisions and to contribute knowledge about the Semi- 
nary unavailable to the President alone. 


DorotHy BetHurRUM (English), Connecticut College 
GLENN R. Morrow (Philosophy), University of Pennsylvania 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure: 
Four Cases of Late Notice 


One sentence in the “1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure” provides for the time at which notice should be 
given to faculty members on probationary appointments when, for one 
reason or another, renewal of their appointments is not contemplated : 
“Notice should be given at least one year prior to the expiration of the 
probationary period if the teacher is not to be continued in service after 
the expiration of that period.” In applying this statement, the Associa- 
tion has made certain modifications to allow for the difficulty, if not im- 
possibility, of giving a year’s notice to a teacher in the first two years of 
his service at an institution. In the “Recommended Institutional Regula- 
tions on Academic Freedom and Tenure,” prepared and distributed by 
the Association in 1957, the following is acknowledged as acceptable 
practice : 


Written notice that a probationary appointment is not to be renewed will 
be given to the faculty member in advance of the expiration of his appoint- 
ment, according to the following minimum periods of notice: (1) at least 
3 months before the end of his duties during the first academic year of 
faculty service in the institution, exclusive of a summer session; (2) not 
later than December 15 of the second academic year of such service, if the 
appointment expires at the end of that year; or, if a 2-year appointment 
terminates during an academic year, at least 6 months in advance of its 
termination ; and (3) at least 12 months before the expiration of an ap- 
pointment after more than 2 years in the institution. 

Behind these recommendations for notice which, in some quarters, 
might be considered excessive, is not only the conviction of the profes- 
sional courtesy due to an institution’s officer, but also the recognition of 
the practical difficulty of moving from one position to another in a pro- 
fession in which vacancies must be filled in strict accord with the academic 
calendar. By the Christmas vacation period the work of appointing 
faculty members for the following academic year is well under way, as is 
attested by the placement activities of those professional associations 
which hold their annual meetings during the Christmas holidays ; and by 
mid-February many vacancies for the following year have been filled. 
Thus, a faculty member who is informed after this time that his reappoint- 
ment is not contemplated finds himself at a distinct disadvantage in seek- 
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ing another position. Often he must accept the first offer made to him, 
whether or not he finds it satisfactory. Still more serious, he may be 
totally unable to obtain a position, and thus is prohibited, temporarily at 
least, from continuing in the profession of his choice. His difficulty, of 
course, increases as his training, age, and experience compel him to seek 
positions in the professorial ranks. 

In the spring of 1958, a number of complaints were lodged with the 
Association by faculty members who had been given inadequate notice of 
nonreappointment. As is its custom, the Association entered into corre- 
spondence with the appropriate administrative officers in an effort to 
convince them of the desirability of observing good practice, either by re- 
appointing the faculty member for another year or by continuing his 
salary for the period of time notice was due him under the Association’s 
principles. Frequently negotiations of this sort are successful in effecting 
a settlement satisfactory both to the faculty member and the administra- 
tion, but in the cases described in this report all attempts at adjustment 
were unavailing. 

In none of these cases is the reason for the failure to reappoint the 
faculty member a point at issue. The only important consideration is the 
time at which notice was given. Thus, since in each of these cases the 
time of notice was clearly established in the course of correspondence 
conducted by the Association, iio formal investigation, involving a visit to 
the campus by an Association committee, was necessary. 

The institutions and individuals concerned in these cases have not 
been identified by name. It should be emphasized, however, that this 
expedient is not intended as a precedent. It is adopted in this report only 
because the Association has not previously published reports of violations 
of the due notice provisions of the 1940 Statement. It is expected that 
future reports will identify both institutions and individuals. 


Institution A 


On March 15, 1958, Associate Professor A, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of English at Institution A, was orally informed by the institution’s 
president that his contract would not be renewed for the academic year 
1958-59. Professor A, who at that time was president of the local chapter 
of this Association, was completing his third year on the faculty, and un- 
der the institution’s by-laws would have been granted a tenure appoint- 
ment if his contract had been renewed. The institution’s president, to be 
sure, was acting in accord with the by-laws, which permit him to give 
notice as late as March 15. But the by-laws are inadequate in this respect, 
as the chapter had informed the president in a report submitted to him on 
February 20, 1958. Instead of giving notice to Professor A on the last 
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day permissible under the institution’s regulations, the president should 
have given him notice, as provided for in both the 1940 Statement of 
Principles and the Recommended Institutional Regulations, more than 
eight months before this time. 


Institution B 


On March 19, 1958, Assistant Professor B, director of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at Institution B, was orally informed by the chief 
administrative officer that his contract would not be renewed when it ex- 
pired at the close of the 1957-58 academic year, and the oral notice was 
confirmed in a letter dated March 21. Professor B was completing his 
third year on the faculty of Institution B. 

Although the regulations governing Institution B authorize the ad- 
ministration to give as little as three months’ notice to an assistant pro- 
fessor in his third year of service, in correspondence with the American 
Association of University Professors the chief administrative officer ex- 
pressed his support of the 1940 Statement of Principles and announced 
that he makes every effort to carry out its provisions. On May 6, he and 
two other administrative officers met with Professor B to consider pro- 
posals for a terminal appointment, and on May 7 Professor B wrote to 
the chief administrative officer and expressed his willingness “to resign as 
the Director of the Department of Journalism and devote full time to 
teaching and research in my professional fields at a salary in accord with 
the new 1958 . . . schedule.” In addition to journalism, Professor B’s 
professional fields included English and social science. 

On May 17, at the request of the chief administrative officer, Pro- 
fessor B submitted four alternative proposals for a terminal contract, all 
of which contemplated his remaining in the Department of Journalism at 
the rank of assistant professor and at a salary fixed in accordance with the 
1958 schedule. All the proposals were rejected on May 27. In subse- 
quent correspondence with the Association, the chief administrative officer 
commented that if Professor B had offered to teach in English or social 
science a basis of a settlement would have been provided. This comment, 
however, fails to take into consideration, first, that it was not Professor 
B’s responsibility to resolve the problem created by the lateness of the 
notice given him, and, second, that Professor B had indicated his willing- 
ness in his letter of May 7 to devote full time to teaching and research in 
his professional fields. 

Following the termination of its negotiations, the Association opened 
correspondence with the president of the institution of which Institution B 
isa branch. Although the president is authorized to act in matters affect- 
ing Institution B, these negotiations were similarly unsuccessful. Pro- 
fessor B was neither informed that he would be reappointed for another 
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year nor paid a year’s salary in lieu of a year’s notice, and his connection 
with Institution B came to an end. 


Institution C 


On March 26, 1958, two Assistant Professors of Education at In- 
stitution C were informed in letters from the president that their appoint- 
ments would not be renewed after the close of the academic year on June 
14. Professor C was completing his second year on the faculty. Pro- 
fessor D, who was completing his third year, would automatically have 
been placed on permanent appointment if his contract had been renewed. 
Although his recommendation was subsequently withdrawn, the division 
chairman had initially recommended that Professors C and D be retained 
on the faculty, and that Professor D be promoted to the rank of associate 
professor. Similar recommendations had been made by two faculty com- 
mittees. The president’s action was met by vigorous protests from the 
faculty, particularly from the local chapter of the state association of col- 
lege teachers. A representative of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors visited the campus at the request of faculty members, and 
the Association prepared reports for consideration by its Committee T on 
Faculty-Administration Relationships and the State Board of Education, 
which discussed the recent events at Institution C at a meeting held in 
July. The meeting produced no recommendations specifically affecting 
Professors C and D; the president held to his decision, and the two pro- 
fessors left the faculty on June 14. 


Conclusion 


The subsequent history of the faculty members involved in these cases 
points up the wisdom of the provisions for notice in the 1940 Statement 
of Principles and the Recommended Institutional Regulations. Of the 
four faculty members concerned, only one secured a full-time teaching 
position for the academic year 1958-59. One secured a part-time teaching 
position. A third, finding no satisfactory position open to him, decided 
to invest his savings in a year’s study and research abroad. The fourth, 
unable to find a position or to afford additional graduate study, has no 
present academic connection. Thus, the failure to give adequate notice 
would seem to have inflicted a regrettable and unnecessary hardship upon 
individuals, and to have denied the teaching profession the valuable serv- 
ices of some of its members. The conclusion seems inescapable that the 
practice of giving late notice is inimical to the best interests of the pro- 
fession. 


Bertram H. Davis, Washington Office 
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Will the Professors Follow the 
Doctors? 


A Fabricated Speculation 


By WILLIAM RANDEL 


Florida State University 


Few Americans were neutral in that earlier Great Debate over the 
establishment of universal free education. That the proponents of the 
notion, so widely regarded as radical, failed in their original crusade was 
due neither to any weakness in their arguments nor to the superior logic 
of their opponents but rather, as the annals of suppositive history reveal, 
to the attractive alternative proposed by Lemuel Goodnow. We who 
today admire his bust in the Hall of Fame, and pay him homage as the 
father of modern public medicine, should realize that but for his courage 
and great common sense education would have been the first profession 
to be socialized. 

Dean Goodnow’s correspondence with his brother Isaac, recently 
discovered and soon to be published, reveals hesitancy and misgivings 
that are rather astonishing, to say the least, when one recalls the calm 
assurance of his articles and collected addresses. “I often wonder,” he 
wrote on December 17, 1832, “whether our compatriots of a century 
hence will damn or praise me. What I write and say seems so logical, 
to me, that I sometimes think there must be a flaw in it.” Again, on 
New Year’s, 1834, he expressed his qualms: “Heaven guide me, and 
may your prayers continue to encourage me, in this often heart-rending 
task. I seem to be making progress, yet there are times when I must 
suppress my own doubts of the eventual justice of my proposals.” 

Those proposals, however he may have doubted their validity, were 
too reasonable to be flouted, too sincere to be rejected ; and we can be glad 
that he lived to see their acceptance in state after state and eventually in 
the entire nation. Universal free medicine has long since been so much 
a part of our American way of life that many persons assume it came over 
on the Mayflower or at least antedated the Revolution. Few people, until 
it is pointed out to them, realize that it is a prime example of socialism, 
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like the post office and the public highways. Even when they see it, many 
tend to minimize the fact and fail to see any parallel in the current pro- 
posals for socialized education. The mere antiquity, or supposed an- 
tiquity, of any institution somehow hallows it in our eyes. Besides, 
several generations have grown up knowing no other pattern of medical 


care. “Whatever is, is right” is to most people a truism far from being 
outmoded. 


Goodnow, like many of his illustrious contemporaries in various pro- 
fessions, is so well known from his portrait as a bearded elder that we are 
inclined to think of him, as we think of Longfellow and Lowell and so 
many others, as a patriarch who was never an ardent young champion of 
a new cause. Goodnow was still in his thirties when he was named dean 
of the Northeastern College of Medicine, and his famous proposal, in- 
cluded in every anthology of basic American writings, appeared in print 
for the first time on his forty-second birthday. More than half a year 
before its publication it was already forming in his mind, as evidenced by 
a letter so close to the article’s wording that it deserves to be quoted at 


length. 
Boston, May 3, 1829 
Dear Isaac, 


All this argument about the establishment of universal education 
at public expense seems to overlook one important consideration. 
Granted that education of the largest possible number of our young people 
is worthwhile, is it necessarily the most valuable service society can 
provide? Your digest of Bentham’s works impressed me deeply, as I 
have told you often enough. I agree with him wholeheartedly in the rea- 
sons he gives for universal, free education. A democratic nation can ap- 
proach the greatest happiness for the greatest number only if its elected 
leaders are wisely chosen; and what the greatest number desire for their 
own happiness can only be educed from the majority expression of an 
enlightened electorate. It is a noble thought, and someday perchance our 
descendents may put it into practice. 

As a physician, however, the thought keeps recurring that a diseased 
electorate is a worse evil than an illiterate one. Health, in other words, 
will always seem more important to me than mere intellect. Happiness 
cannot be of a high level among a people plagued by wasting illness. | 
would argue, therefore, that if we wish now to socialize any facet of our 
national effort, let it be medicine rather than education. This assumes 
that only one can be socialized at a time—that the public will always 
resist too rapid change. Education is already fairly well provided for by 
private means; medicine needs the greater attention. Close your eyes 
and imagine the impetus to basic research, the improvement and great 
diffusion of treatment, the extension of preventive medicine (now hardly 
in existence) ; imagine, above all, the gratitude of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who now need medical care but cannot have it. What thinking 
physician or surgeon but would welcome this solution to the woes of man- 
kind, woes he has pledged himself to alleviate without thought of self? 
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Let us give this some serious thought, Isaac. If you attain your goal 
of a seat in the lower house, think what glory would be yours, eventually 
if not at once, as framer of the first law for public medicine in Massa- 
chusetts—nay, in any state. We share a golden opportunity. . 


Isaac Goodnow’s share was not inconsiderable, but he was content 
with victory in the legislature of his home state and balked at the thought 
of carrying the fight, as his brother did, the length and breadth of the land. 
It is now known, however, that Isaac contributed unstintingly both to the 
costs of Lemuel’s protracted travels and to the printing of the many 
circulars and pamphlets that were such effective ammunition. 

Today’s medical pattern shows important differences from Lemuel’s 
original plans, but in most respects we have followed his lead. It is 
highly improbable that he could approve of Progressive Medicine, while 
the modern proliferation of narrow fields of specialization would only 
confuse him. The continuing strength and prestige of the fine old pri- 
vate institutions does not invalidate his basic views, which nobody thinks 
of challenging today. Some of our best medical thinking comes, and will 
long continue to come, from the endowed hospitals and medical schools ; 
but for half a century no one has used this as an argument against tax- 
supported colleges or hospitals. We want and are willing to support 
both the public and the private; it is typical of our civilization, however 
paradoxical it might seem to outsiders. 

Goodnow’s prophesy, that education might someday follow medicine 
in becoming socialized, has a strong chance of coming true within a 
decade. The educational lobby in Washington can be expected to resist 
to the last ditch, but public sentiment is growing steadily stronger. 
Propagandists among the ranks of professors try to alarm us with dire 
warnings of the results. Education would sink to mediocrity, they tell 
us, if the dignity of the educational practitioner were destroyed by putting 
him on a public payroll. They point to the chaotic politics and lack of 
direction in France, where education has long been socialized. Instead of 
examining possibilities rationally, they appeal frenetically to the emo- 
tions of the public. (“Would you risk your child’s mental development 
to a political appointee?” “Do you want to be told what school your 
child must go to?” and “Do you want your revered old family professor 
to be bossed by the bureaucrats in Washington?” are typical of the 
current emotional appeals.) Some professors go so far as to send out 
with their monthly statements pieces of propaganda printed by their 
national organization. 

This blind rage serves no good purpose. The several plans that 
have been suggested suffer because the professors, although better quali- 
fied to do so than anyone else, have thus far refused to join in the plan- 
ning efforts. It was indeed fortunate that the medical profession of the 
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1830’s and 1840's accepted the opportunity for service and took the lead 
q in blueprinting public medicine. By continuing in their uncooperative 
; stubbornness the professors may find a program foisted upon them that is 
far short of what they could easily help devise. Not only the professors, 
but education and society itself, would suffer. 

If they were honest with themselves and with us, the professors 
would admit that what they really fear is limitation on their earning po- 
tential. Fees they themselves set yield incomes higher than reasonable 
+e salaries are likely to be under any adopted plan, but a generous plan, 
comparable to that of our physicians, would permit outside earnings 
from writing, speaking, and consultative services. A considerable range 


. : in salary, moreover, will exist in different states, and the able men can 
| always rise, as they do today in medicine. But the benefit to society 
[ should, in any event, be the primary consideration. 
{ So far, no modern Goodnow has offered an alternative plan to divert 
° this renewal of the debate of the early nineteenth century. It is doubtful, 


in fact, that anything as significant as health can be found as a substitute, 
unless it is law. Important as legal transactions are, most Americans 
today would be inclined to put the education of the young on a higher 
1 plane, only a little lower than health. The lawyers may well be next, 
but it will not be soon, probably, because the history of these conflicts 
. shows how we exhaust ourselves over each and must have time to re- 
build our energies. 
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Let’s Invest in Scholarship : 


By FRANCIS C. PRAY Woy 
New York City 
Every college or university worthy of the name endeavors to support Borg 
scholarly activities and to encourage professional growth of its faculty. bes 
This article proposes a novel and, it is believed, a practical plan for ad- : : 


ministering this part of the educational program. 

A common approach to the administration of funds available for 
faculty professional improvement—especially for travel and support of 
research programs of individuals—is to place a budget for this purpose at 
the disposal of a dean or department head. These funds are then allo- 
cated according to various criteria in which the better elements of merit, 
interest, and imagination may share importance with the worst elements 
of personal pressures, favoritism, and carelessness in administrative pro- . 
cedures. 

From a faculty point of view, a system of separate administrative s 
grants for scholarly enterprises and separate individually granted “per- 
missions” for professional improvement militates against equity and al- 
most automatically deprives the lower ranks, in general, of adequate sup- 
port and the more timid and self-effacing individuals of adequate con- y 
sideration. 

Disgruntlement often occurs among faculty who are overlooked or 
who fail to win support, in a tight budget, for their own scholarly enter- 
prises. Worst of all, where inertia exists, it can readily be self-excused 
with the reason that financial assistance is not readily available and there- 
fore scholarly endeavor is impossible. 

In addition, because funds for academic travel and professional im- 
provement and research are usually taken from accounts segregated from 
the academic salary accounts, there is a natural tendency on the part of the 
administration to consider these as “operating expenses” which must be 
jealously guarded, rather than as funds which must and should be spent 
as investment in the creation of better teachers and scholars—investment 
which should be generously made. 


Il 


This article proposes that at least a portion of the funds available for 
these purposes be segregated as an investment in scholarship and profes- 
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sional improvement, and be allocated to each individual faculty member 
according to a fixed proportion of his base salary. 
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The institution contributes to his retirement fund and his group in- 
surance in relation to his salary; why not, on the same basis, contribute 
to and encourage his scholarly and professional growth? Why not an 
investment in scholarship ? 

Let’s see how this would work out. If this percentage were fixed at 
four per cent, for instance, an assistant professor whose base salary is 
$6000 would have available for his use in supporting scholarly endeavor 
and for professional improvement a sum of $240 for that year. 

If available money were handled in this way, the faculty member 
might expect to receive, at the time of his employment, some such state- 


ment as this: 


Excelsior University encourages the scholarly and professional ac- 


tivities of faculty members by making available to each for this purpose a 
sum of money equivalent to four per cent of his base salary. This support 
is granted under the following conditions : 


1. 


be 


The sum available to each individual is authorized for his use 
upon : 

a. Presentation of a fully documented project involving : 

(1) Travel for professional improvement under con- 
ditions set forth below. 

(2) Purchase of equipment or materials for his own 
scholarly endeavor or research. 

(3) Personal services of a professional or clerical 
nature not otherwise available through the regu- 
lar department staff. 

b. Approval of the request and the project by a committee 
of three faculty members, elected by each school, division, 
or department for this purpose. 

Each individual may accumulate not more than one year’s allow- 
ance in order to combine it with that available for a current year, 
and/or may borrow not more than one future year’s allowance in 
order to finance a project of order greater than can be financed by 
the allowance for one year. 


. Two or more individuals are permitted to pool their allowances 


and seek approval for a joint project, but no individual may dele- 
gate his allowance to any project unless he actively engages in 
that project. 

Each individual expending money is required to submit a report 
of his use thereof. This report should demonstrate in general 
terms how the project has made a contribution to the professional 
competence of the individual. 

For professional or scholarly projects of a magnitude greater than 
can be handled under this system of grants, applications may be 
made by the individual for special assistance from other university 
funds which may be made available from other sources. These 
grants must have the approval of a special committee of the school 
or college constituted for this purpose. 
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Explanations : i 
= 1. Travel to participate, by the reading of a paper, membership on a EAS 


panel, or a service as an officer in the meeting of an educational or 

professional association, will be allowed under reasonable regula- 

tions as to means of transportation and allowable categories of 

expense. Travel to attend a meeting of an educational or pro- 

fessional association, when no active part is taken in the program, 

will be allowed when the applicant proposes a program of con- E 
sultations or otherwise indicates that he hopes to gain from the 

program certain specific information or advice germane to a 

special scholarly or professional endeavor. In all cases a report 

on participation will be required. oar’ 
Purchase of books, tools, aids, or equipment or supplies will be 
approved on demonstration of the need for such materials in the 
prosecution of an approved project. Approval will not be given por 
for such purchase from this fund merely because such materials, 
tools, or supplies are usually available to persons in a particular 
field. In this case, these materials should be made available from a 
regular departmental funds. It must be re-emphasized that this 
allowance is to encourage and support scholarly and professional 

activity of the individual ; it is not merely a means of furnishing a 

department on the basis of a fixed percentage of salary budget. 


The committees on approval of projects would be instructed to inter- 
pret rather liberally the criteria to be met for the approval of projects. q 
The purpose of this plan is not so much to buy research results as to pro- 
vide a stimulus for scholarly activity and professional growth of the in- 
dividual; to make better teachers and researchers. Care should only be ; 
maintained that the slovenly do not waste the privilege and that the dis- . 
honest do not abuse it. 


III 


Some will raise objections to this plan. Objection can be made, for 
instance, that such a fund would be subject to raid in days of tight budgets. 
This objection, of course, can be leveled against any segregation of monies 
for the promotion of scholarly and professional activities. By specifically 
labeling it as an investment in scholarship and treating it directly as an 


educational expense, it would seem to this writer that it would be easier 4 
to defend such a fund, in which all individuals are interested, than another : 
whose effects would be felt less directly and whose allocation is more a ES 
matter of administrative prerogative. “4 
It might be said that a series of smaller allowances would do less good ae 
than the same money put behind more significant projects. But the pur- ae 
pose of this fund is to continue professional growth and stimulate scholarly a ic 
activities of every individual on the faculty. : 
For projects of special interest to the university or projects of un- fo af 
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usual merit, supplementary sums should be made available as they are, 
usually, in any case, under any other system. 

Some administrators may point out that there will inevitably be a 
faculty demand to have this allowance incorporated in base salary. It 
should be easy to demonstrate, however, that there are many advantages 
to the ambitious faculty member in the system of segregated allowances. 
It will have to be flatly stated to those who wish the money merely as an 
addition to salary that the university expects evidence of scholarly and 
professional growth and takes this means of removing, at least to some 
extent, one of the financial obstacles to such growth. 

Inevitably, at this point, some faculty members will say that this 
system of allowances aids the researcher and the scientist but is not of 
such great assistance to the person primarily interested in teaching. This 
allowance, however, can be used by the teacher in experiments designed 
to improve the quality of his teaching, in the construction of and the test- 
ing of new teaching aids not regularly available, in the financing of clerical 
assistance in preparation of new texts and laboratory and other class 
materials, for the purchase of source materials, and in travel for profes- 
sional improvement. 


IV 


The record of use of this assistance, over a period of years, will pro- 
vide an increasingly useful measure of the growth of the individual in 
scholarship and professional competence, and certainly of his interest in 
such growth. If, over a period of a few years, an individual fails to take 
advantage of the opportunities provided, one might appropriately question 
whether he shows the academic enterprise that one would hope should 
characterize the scholar.? 

If we operate a farm, we constantly strive to improve the land. If we 
operate a college or a university, we constantly strive to improve the 
quality of the faculty. We do this by constantly striving to pay higher 
salaries, by offering increased security, and by evidencing a sincere desire 
to assist the scholar or scientist to grow professionally. 

This, then, is a plan for an investment in scholarship. 

1It should be noted that allowances or parts of allowances lapsing more than one 


year should be pooled in a fund to give added support to major projects in each 
representative area. 
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Leadership and the Master Science 
ic By EDWARD A. TENNEY ‘a 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The current controversy about the quality of our system of tax- 
supported public schools is marked by the absence of any full and forth- 
right discussion of its most important aspect—the question why our 


national leadership is so thin, often so corrupt, so lacking in vision, so ; 
unimaginative, so unable to stir, rouse, inspire the people to noble efforts , 


in a great cause—the cause of peace and justice at home and abroad. The 
leadership which I have in mind is not only that of those who make the 
headlines but also the rank-and-file leadership of the millions of us who 
are in the lower echelons of the public service, the majority of whom are : 
college graduates. This is the real national leadership, for it is here if 
anywhere that national high-mindedness dwells. (One has a right to 
expect some juvenile and adult delinquency in the inhabitants of our great 
slums ; but should we expect and tolerate a similar intellectual delinquency M 
in the graduates of our colleges?) We, the privileged class, the leaders : 
on whom our society has lavished so much, should carry, and must carry, 
the ethical and intellectual burden which modern history has imposed upon : 
our nation. Why is it, then, that the great body of professional people— ag 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, professional educators of all sorts, statesmen 
both little and big, labor leaders—do not lead, seem unable to lead, are 
often apathetic or grossly selfish and immoral ? 

My answer to this question is that much of the apathy and much of 
the corruption arise from sheer ignorance, an ignorance created by our aa 
national failure to recognize and acknowledge the great and massive truth 


upon which our system of tax-supported, free, public, democratic educa- " 
tion must stand if the democracy is to have the kind of leadership which a 
will enable it to survive in perpetuity. It was Plato who first identified om, 
the problem, first recognized its magnitude, and who in his Republic a 
wrote the first and final answer. It is simply this: The central political oe 
problem of that state which aspires to be a good and just society is the : 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, January, 1959. Reprinted by permission 
of the author and the Editor of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. : 
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discovery and right education of those young men and women who best 
understand what goodness and justice are and who value these excellences 
rightly so that they may, when their turn comes to govern, govern well. 
The idea of an enlightened leadership ever in the process of perpetual 
renewal must be the ideal which shapes the school curriculum of that 
society which hopes to realize its own potential excellence. And where 
leadership is so widely diffused as it is here, the problem is national as 
well as local. 

Our century, I believe, is the first century in the whole of human 
history to repudiate Plato’s doctrine which, as we all know, was Thomas 
Jefferson’s doctrine too. This repudiation is perhaps most clearly to be 
seen in the confusion which prevails among leaders in state-education. 
Some argue that “social acceptability” is the end and aim of the public 
school system; some stand for “life-adjustment” curricula; others hold 
that science, mathematics, and technology must govern; many, perhaps 
most, advocate the acceptance of a miscellany of ends and aims—ten, 
twenty, thirty of them as the case may be—in the name of “mass” educa- 
tion. 


II 


The extent of our repudiation of Plato and Jefferson may well be 
measured by the extent to which we have down-graded the master science. 
This science of sciences is the science of language. For anyone to write 
such a truism in any century but this and in any civilized country but this 
would be merely restating the self-evident. For everybody heretofore 
has looked upon language with its literature as the master science simply 
because control over words is control over thought. The power to think 
has heretofore been judged to be the highest human power, and the sci- 
ence that makes possible the development of this power the highest science, 
the one science so basic that we begin its study in the kindergarten and 
often continue it until our mental powers decay. Modern psychology has 
discovered no new way of thinking. If we think at all, we must think in 
words ; and if right thinking is as essential to the good society as it is to 
the good life, then the master science must stand first in any public cur- 
riculum and its full and thoughtful teaching be made mandatory. To 
corrupt it or to degrade it is to corrupt or degrade the society itself. 

Our public educators in school and college have for so long decried this 
science that the very fact of its being a science is but dimly recognized. 
More often than not it is designated as a “skill” or set of “skills” akin 
perhaps to skilful whittling with a knife or to the skilful driving of a car. 
Yet every one who has ever really faced the problem of thinking through 
an idea knows how complex and exacting and rigorously scientific the act 
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of thought is. He must bring to bear on it all the little sciences from that 
of the rote memorizing of the alphabet in childhood to the grammar and 
syntax of languages foreign and native, to the elementary laws of logic 
which govern the “composition” of a thought, to his psychological knowl- 
edge of the human minds to whom he is adjusting his thoughts, and finally 
to the philosophical rightness of the thoughts themselves. All this must 
be done according to the accurate operation of known laws—laws which, 
by mastering little science after little science, he has finally come to know 
and to use. To describe the elementary stages by which the master science 
is mastered as a “skill” or set of “skills” is either to be contemptuous of 
them or to be ignorant of what they mean or of what they can lead to. 
Etymology, for example, is not a skill but a science; and the more accu- 
rate a person’s etymological knowledge, the more precise and accurate his 
ability to think and to express his thought. ; 


Ill 


There has been much argument of late years about whether the power 
of high school and college graduates to read and write and think is today 
superior or inferior to that of former graduates. A recent article trum- 
peted the news that the graduates of a certain high school a whole century 
ago were as incompetent as those of the same high school today. I see no 
reason why we should rejoice in our present incompetence by reason of 
the incompetence of our ancestors. Might not one suggest that this is an 
inferior form of ancestor-worship? We must look to the present facts and 
ask of them whether they offer us hope of a more enlightened leadership 
tomorrow and the day after that. 

The present facts are ominous. On the collegiate side it is now 
generally acknowledged that the A.B. or the B.S. from a state-supported 
college or university does not carry with it any guarantee that its holder 
can read or write or be trusted to think clearly on any general problem. 
As one forthright state-college president has expressed it, “Of course we 
graduate illiterates.” The idea that the public tax-supported college or 
university is vested with the moral responsibility of putting into public 
circulation an annual supply of well-disciplined young minds from whom, 
with the years, an enlightened leadership naturally arises is clearly repudi- 
ated by these sincere and honest words. But the ominous thing is that 
there was no remorse in the president’s voice as he uttered this thought ; 
there was merely contempt for those who didn’t know the facts. The idea 
that his college owed a debt to society was simply absent from his mind. 
Moreover the word “‘illiterates” in the presidential sentence stood not only 
for the lower illiteracy of those who cannot spell common words and build 
grammatical sentences ; it also stood for the higher illiteracy of those to 
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whom history is a blank scroll, poetry a closed book, foreign language an 
aristocratic accomplishment, philosophy the idle folly of eggheads, ethics 
a science well lost in the thickets of mediaeval scholasticism, and logic the 
tool by which crooked lawyers distort simple truth. The situation may 
perhaps be summed up by saying that the dominant idea on many a public 
campus is that the state owes everything to the student but that the stu- 
dent owes nothing to the state, and hence if the student chooses to be an 
illiterate, it is none of the state’s business. 

Now, if it is true that state and city colleges and universities graduate 
goodly numbers of fundamentally ignorant students—and by funda- 
mentally ignorant I mean ignorant of the master science of straight think- 
ing in words—and if this ignorance is carefully planned in terms of cur- 
ricula which create basic illiteracy by ignoring the courses which lead to 
formation of mind, then it would not be extravagant to say that all such 
curricula have thoughtfully systematized a corrupt leadership and pro- 
vided for its perpetuation. This is the natural and inevitable consequence 
of the repudiation of Plato and of Jefferson. 

Just as our public A.B. or B.S. degree guarantees no mastery of the 
master science, so does the public high school insure no positive knowledge 
of the lower ranges of this science. And just as the public college 
promises nothing in the way of leadership to city, state, or nation, so the 
high school promises nothing to the college. Many a high school student, 
diploma in hand, knocks at the gate of the public college and is admitted, 
linguistically naked or clad in breechcloth only. With such, no genuinely 
collegiate education is possible until the rudiments of the master science 
have been acquired. Hence the vast array of “remedial” courses up and 
down the land—courses in grammar, courses in spelling, courses in vo- 
cabulary-building, courses in “developmental reading.” This may sound 
fantastic, but the following academic anecdote confirms its truth. 

There came to hand recently a memo privately circulated by a pro- 
fessor who had given to his class of freshmen in February a power-to- 
think test called a paraphrase. (In paraphrasing, a student translates into 
his own words the thought of some one else.) The test was given to a 
class of nineteen selected students, #.e., out of the original class of twenty- 
nine, six had been sent to Remedial English and four had failed the work 
of the first quarter. The sentence selected for the test contained a thought 
that should have been easy to translate because the class had recently read 
Socrates’ Apology and had discussed the art of teaching by asking a series 
of related questions as Socrates customarily did. The test sentence read: 
“The art of interrogation is a subtle art.” To the professor’s chagrin only 
eleven of the nineteen could read the sentence and get even an approximate 
meaning from it. The answers of those eight who failed follow : 
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. The old saying “Curosity [sic] kill [sic] the cat” is a good example 
of the interrogated arts. 

2. If something is understood or derived at [sic] easily, it is simple 
to explain. 

. Interrogation can be executed subtly. 

. The ability of man to ask questions is fading away. 

. The practise of substituting one word for another is. . . . 

. (These three reported that they could write nothing because they 
had no idea what art, interrogation, subtle meant. ) 


After noting that approximately forty per cent of his class of carefully 
selected potential leaders could not read a relatively simple English sen- 
tence, the professor sardonically wrote: “Outlook grim!” 


IV 


And as I meditated his memo, certain “grim” thoughts entered my 
mind too. One of them is this: It is now too late to lay the foundation 
stones of the master science. These eight failures will doubtless remain 
intellectual children for the remainder of their days. They will believe 
what they are told because, being unable to read, they will be unable to 
tell themselves anything, to judge for themselves, to guide themselves. 
They must dwell forever in the land of hearsay and floating opinion. The 
power of self-education which arises out of the mastery of the master 
science is a power they can never possess. They are lost leaders. They 
will be the easy victims of the skilful demagogue, the subtle advertiser, the 
psychoanalytical religious fraud. If by reason of popularity as coaches, 
they are made principals and superintendents of schools, they will find it 
difficult to tolerate teachers of academic subjects. (In Florida, according 
to Charles Morton in the Atlantic, “more than sixty per cent of all school 
principals are former athletic coaches who gained their credentials from 
a school of physical education.”) They will probably delight in introduc- 
ing or following the latest fad or theory, not because they understand it or 
value it rightly, but because they have memorized by rote the popular 
shibboleth, ‘We live in a changing world.” 

It may be well, on occasion, to have grim thoughts, and the present 
appears to be just such a time. The national leadership, great and small, 
would do well to study this aspect of our problem with the same intensity 
that it appears to be giving the problem of better mathematics and better 
physics. Unless the master science is taught with conviction and zest as 
the liberating science essential to the free leader-citizen, we will, I think, 
continue to plod along the muddy road we now travel. 
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Twentieth Century A proaches to 
Twentieth Century Problems 
A Reply to Ernest Earnest 


By ROBERT F. SCHENKKAN 


University of Texas 


There appeared in a recent issue of the AAUP Bulletin’ an article 
by Professor Ernest Earnest entitled, “Must the TV Technicians Take 
Over the Colleges?” There was a note of panic in Professor Earnest’s 
discussion of the use of television for instruction, although he admitted, 
“it seems probable that for certain kinds of instruction TV works as well 
as live teaching.” This statement was immediately qualified by the obser- 
vation that this may be “‘less a proof of the value of TV than of the failure 
or misdirection of much conventional teaching.” 

Professor Earnest is obviously exercised about many things besides 
classroom television, and, for the reader’s amusement, I have drawn up a 
partial list of these: 


Commercial radio—“Except for a few FM stations . . . largely 
juke box.” 
Television—“What passes for a cultural program is a policeman 
answering questions on Shakespeare.” 
Motion pictures—(see Television). 
Americans—‘‘They tend to assume that any problem can be solved 
by a new pill, serum, or ingenious gadget.” 
The conventional lecture system—‘It lends itself to the sausage- 
stuffing concept.” 
The lecture-quiz section method—“It develops hierarchies.” 
Professorial humor—it “could use . . . laughs on tapes.” 
Audio-Visual departments—“cynical symbol manipulators.” 
Psychologists, social scientists, and communications experts—‘an 
unholy number are devoting their scholarship to preying on the 
consumer’s hidden fears and sex drives in order to sell beer and 
cigarettes.” 
Educational TV producers—TV technicians. 


* AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 1958, pp. 582-88. 
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On the surface this is all good professorial humor (see professorial 
humor above), but there is a note of purpose in it that indicates perhaps 
that the author is a pretty fair country sort of cynical symbol manipu- 
lator himself. After all, the manipulators operate by means of loaded 
words and slanted phrases and through the juxtaposition of the product 
with emotion-charged terms, whether these are relevant or not. This 
seems a reasonably accurate description of Professor Earnest’s method. 


II 


Whether the approach is that of humor, demagoguery, or naiveté, 
however, the matters treated are of some real importance to American 
education and deserve consideration on their merits. Perhaps the most 
significant of these is the notion that “the acquisition of factual knowledge 
may not be what the student should get in class. It is, instead, a place 
. . . for the interchange of ideas.” Is it? Are the ideas which the fresh- 
man has about chemistry or Shakespeare really worth the class time re- 
quired for the “interchange”? If he has ideas (and let us be frank, many 
of the graduates of our high schools have barely encountered, let alone 
created, any ideas), the discipline of presenting these in an organized 
way, on paper, is probably far more valuable to his development than this 
vaunted interchange. This might even be true of some sophomores (has 
he encountered the word “sophomoric’”’?), some juniors, and, in very rare 
cases, seniors. Most professors really do know more than their students. 
The kind of “togetherness” learning, fashionable in some educational 
circles, has been successfully resisted at the university level so far. It is 
true that often the classroom is used as a substitute for study, but it does 
not follow from this that its function is “testing ideas and skills.” What 
ideas? What skills? 

Even more to the point is the question: what classrooms? Professor 
Earnest appears to view all classrooms as derived from a single stereotype, 
no matter what the subject or the level of instruction. This, of course, is 
arrant nonsense. In some courses it is necessary to demonstrate certain 
objects, materials, or processes ; in some it is not necessary but it helps to 
illuminate the subject; in others it would be impossible. In some class- 
rooms one needs discussion ; in others discussion is a waste of time. 

If we are to re-examine some educational practices (and let us hope 
we do), another relevant question is: What portion of class time in each 
course ought to be given over to what kind of teaching ? 

It is obvious that we need to extend both the creative time and the 
teaching time of our finest minds. Professor Earnest would solve this 
problem by making administrators of all our senior professors. Secre- 
tarial help and the assistance of filing clerks would be most welcome, and 
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/- these are needed, but administrative duties are something else again. 
3 Disregarding the question of taste and talent for administration, is it much 
of a solution to require those already wearing the two hats of teacher and 
research scholar to don a third? Already we may be losing too many of 
our finest teachers and researchers to administrative duties because of the 
growing complexity of our institutions. It is likely to be much less 
damaging to add “TV teacher” to teacher and scholar. In fact, many 
teachers maintain that the challenge of television teaching has given them 
a fresh interest in re-examining their own teaching and that they have 
learned much which is directly applicable to the classroom. 


Ill 


CG Re-examination seems to be the watchword wherever instruction by 
Yr yd television is attempted. And out of this re-examination, here and there 
‘are have come some genuine improvements. To cite a simple illustration 


irom our own institution, the demonstrations of laboratory work pro- 
vided to our freshmen by television are unquestionably superior to the 
classroom method previously used. This is evidenced by the virtual 
j cessation of laboratory accidents, the cutting down of laboratory time for 
the completion of the same work, the freeing of faculty time for more di- 
: rect contact with the students, the increased usefulness of laboratory 
x assistants, and the acceptance by both faculty and students of the superi- 
ority of the new method. This is not because of the “failure or misdirec- 
tion of conventional teaching” in the sense that any blame should attach 
to prior faculty efforts. The simple fact of the matter is that no really 
satisfactory solution to the teaching problem could be found until tele- 


i vision presented the opportunity. There is a large and growing literature 
q available to Professor Earnest on the subject of instruction by television 
. which makes it clear that ours is not an isolated phenomenon. 

yy Professor Earnest makes much of the “tremendous financial invest- 


ment” in TV equipment. “In order to justify” such investment, admin- 
4 istrators and departmental chairmen (and budget councils, I presume) 
. will insist on academically ruinous uses of TV. Professor Earnest is 
obviously not acquainted with the facts of university and college eco- 
nomics or with the cost of television equipment. Such equipment may 
cost from $25,000 to about $125,000. It can be bought for less than the 
low figure but is then of lesser usefulness. More can be spent than the 
high figure, but this is probably gilding the lily. On the other hand, 
classrooms (average, 30 feet by 40 feet) may cost from $13 to $22 a 
square foot. Television equipment, then, can be bought at the cost of a 
single classroom. I have not noticed any frantic pressure, nationwide, to 
make curriculum or course content conform to the dictates of classroom 
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usage. With college building programs running into the millions, TV 

equipment is not, comparatively speaking, a tremendous investment. The mys 

argument is utterly fallacious. a 
Professor Earnest points out that “the most successful TV per- 

formers are not necessarily the ablest scholars.” This may be true. It is 

also true, as hosts of college graduates will testify, that the ablest scholars 

are not always the best teachers of undergraduates. The experience of 

educational television producers is that the good classroom teachers are 7 

almost always good TV teachers. af 


IV 


Perhaps in our re-examination of American education we ought to 
be looking at the problem from the student’s point of view. Perhaps, at 
least in his first years, the student wants and needs to be inspired to learn, i 
to read, to study. He is not always wholly ready for the rarefied atmos- 
phere of true scholarship the moment he comes to us, and, alas! sometimes 
he never quite makes it. But few of us have ever met the college student 
who could not be moved, however briefly, by a great teacher. And per- 
haps it would be good experience for the “section hands” (as Professor 
Earnest prefers to term the graduate assistants) to watch a great teacher 


at work. Perhaps the inexperienced teachers Professor Earnest foresees a 
(correctly, I believe) using in such great numbers in the next ten years 
would learn something, too. 
What of the question of television and the numbers crisis? Let us a 


begin by saying that, as in any activity, there are a few extreme enthusi- 
asts connected with educational television who really feel that it will pro- 
vide the solution to everything. The vast majority, however, consider it 
only one solution, and a partial one. What are some of the problems it 
may partially solve? 

We are prone to think of the coming crisis in numbers as just that: 
too many students for the teachers. It is not, of course, going to be that 
at all. It is simply going to be too many students for instruction of 
quality in some instances. We can take on the retreads, as Professor 
Earnest suggests, and the ill-qualified, and meet the crisis of the numbers 
themselves, but the competition for genuinely qualified teaching personnel 
is already savage, and the process is hardly under way. Smaller institu- 
tions, in particular, are going to find themselves virtually unable to offer 
certain kinds of instruction even if they deliberately restrict enrollment, 
as many of them are already doing. Larger institutions are going to find 
it increasingly difficult to hold enrollments within reasonable limits, and 
so will be stretching a point here and a point there to permit teaching by 
persons really not qualified. Is it better to have physics taught by TV 
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than to have it not taught at all, or taught very badly? One thing televi- 
sion can do is to supply the expert personnel otherwise not available. 

Professor Earnest tells us that “if a freshman met a Kittredge or a 
Trilling only half a dozen times a year, he would be better off than his 
fellow condemned to two unrelieved semesters with Mr. Drudge.” In 
this connection, “met”’ is an interesting word. If he means that word and 
not some other, I assume he is talking about the average-sized college sec- 
tion. In this case, his thesis is sound, but his arithmetic is appalling. If 
an institution has 2500 freshmen and the section-size is thirty, a Kittredge 
would have to meet eighty-three sections half a dozen times for a total of 
freshman class meetings of 249 a semester. 

I would like to be present when this idea is presented to the proposed 
victim. On the other hand, if a Kittredge or a Trilling made half a dozen 
television appearances, all 2500 students could at least see and hear him. 
They could also see and hear him in a way which appears to provide a 
greater sense of intimate contact under some circumstances than the actual 
classroom contact itself. The power of the close-up on television is very 
considerable. It is curious, too, that the camera appears to magnify the 
real qualities an individual possesses. Sincerity, humility, understanding 
of, and feeling for, the subject matter come across with greatly increased 
force. Professor Earnest is wrong in his fears regarding the “showmen” ; 
they do not, in the experience of those who work with the medium, make 
the best TV teachers. The best teachers do. Thus Professor Earnest 
inadvertently has aligned himself with educational television as it con- 
tinues to realize one of its more obvious «ad efficacious functions—that of 
delivering the student into the presence of the great teacher and out of the 
toils of Mr. Drudge. 


Another way in which TV can help is by relieving teachers of the 
responsibility for the preparation of elaborate demonstrations for a single 
class group. This is applicable in many fields of science, social science, 
and even, though not so obviously, in many fields of the humanities. It 
seems hardly worth while, sometimes, to present a complex demonstration 
for a class of thirty-five students, particularly if one has to repeat the 
whole process two hours later. It is sometimes impossible to do so be- 
cause such demonstrations are often the product of group effort. 

The attempt has been made in many institutions, over a considerable 
period of time, to make various types of audio-visual aids available to 
instructors for enrichment purposes. This has met with varying degrees 
of success, depending on the institution, but, by and large, it cannot be 
said that the movement has been a spectacular success. The principal 
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reason is that it often seems to the instructor to be more trouble than it 
may be worth; projectors are notoriously cranky and professors are not 
uniformly handy with equipment. On the other hand, even those of us 
who teach can turn on a television set with comparative ease. We do not 
have to darken rooms, thread projectors, or manipulate tape recorders ; 
we do not even have to drop the needle on a record without scratching the 
record or breaking the needle. 

Television is acceptable from other points of view. Professor Ear- 
nest tells us “faculty members should get over the notion that the class- 
room is an instructor’s castle.” He is likely to find this a difficult doctrine 
to promulgate. But most of us welcome a guest lecturer, and television 
can be that guest. For those who really have something to contribute to 
the education of the young, the opportunity to reach more of them more 
effectively is obviously attractive. 

Professor Earnest is concerned lest TV be used to provide all class- 
room materials at many institutions at once. This is a reasonable fear if 
one can suppose that institutional sovereignty, along with the Soviet state, 
is going to wither away. To anyone experienced in dealing with this 
problem such fears seem groundless. Of course, some materials are going 
to be used on more than one campus. Recently, there has been filmed a 
series of interviews with Dr. Jung. Because we cannot all have Dr. Jung 
on our psychology faculties, should we be deprived of these? Robert 
Frost makes an annual tour of a group of university campuses. These 
visits are memorable for students and faculty alike. But Mr. Frost is 
getting old. The tour is bound to cease soon. Should we no longer have 
the privilege of seeing and hearing him? Will Professor Earnest read 
the poetry of Robert Frost to his class instead? Will this be an improve- 
ment ? 


VI 


Professor Earnest unfortunately knows a number of things that are 
not so: “The essential fact is that the introduction of the machine into a 
cultural area iavariably shifts control to the technicians and manipu- 
lators.” I refer him to the invention of movable type and the development 
of the printed book. As he clearly knows, this destroyed educational con- 
trol of the universities and put us all at the mercy of the typesetters. Its 
effect on the Church has been even more marked and one can hardly find a 
bishop these days who is not a member of the International Typographical 
Union. 

What is most unfortunate, though, about the Earnest approach, is 
that it plays upon a fear that is not real. The invention of the mechanica! 
jenny let loose upon England a storm of violence as a result of the fear 
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that spinners would no longer be needed. Professor Earnest clearly 
equates the intelligence of college professors with that of eighteenth cen- 
tury English peasants. I do not think he expects us to tear down the uni- 
versities as the spinners did the mills, but his whole concept is unworthy. 
If TV is not useful, let’s reject it, but let’s do it for the right reasons. 

Television in education is in use; it is going to be used more widely. 
Faculties are not going to yield authority over course content or curricula 
because of it. They are going to experiment with television until they 
know what it can do best for their students. In their efforts to do this, 
they are going to be aided by educational broadcasters, people who are 
making a profession of using the mass media, broadcast and closed circuit, 
for educational purposes. They are, for the most part, dedicated people 
who believe that radio and television have uses other than the juke-box 
ones ; so Professor Earnest ought to be their ally. The “few FM stations” 
he mentions number 681, and of these, 165 are manned by educational 
broadcasters. Educational broadcasters operate thirty-three ETV sta- 
tions as well, with at least a dozen more shortly to go on the air. And 
there is not a commercial to be seen. Some 115 colleges and universities 
are now offering regular instruction on television. They do not do this 
in order to make profiles more important than scholarship, or to develop 
class-conscious TV showmen. They are perceptive enough to know that 
this would destroy them. But—more important—their interest in educa- 
tion is as real as Professor Earnest’s. To have come to terms with the 
Twentieth Century need not argue that twenty centuries of prior thought 
and ethics have been left out of the calculations. It does indicate a 
recognition that today’s problems will not yield invariably to yesterday’s 
solutions. 


Vil 


I suppose I have more faith than Professor Earnest in America, in 
higher education—instructors, professors, and administrators. I know 
something of the effort that is going into experimentation with this me- 
dium all over the country and something of the results obtained. I know, 
too, that in an era when the demands upon the educational schedule are 
growing in astronomical fashion, it is providential to have at hand a device 
which promises a substantial measure of aid. 
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The Academic Freedom Fund 


The following Statement, prepared by the General Secretary and the 
Association’s representatives on the Governing Board of the Academic 
Freedom Fund, was approved by the Council of the Association at its 
meeting in Washington on November 7, 1958: 


Statement of Organization and Purposes 


The Academic Freedom Fund was established in the year 1956 by 
the American Association of University Professors (an organization, 
contributors to which have donor tax exemption) as a permanent fund for 
use in establishing and maintaining academic freedom through research, 
publication, and assistance to faculties and faculty members in institutions 
of higher education when need arises, and for related activities. The 
Council of the Association, which has authority under the Association’s 
Constitution to oversee and set policies for all operations of the Associa- 
tion, has approved this statement of organization and purposes for the 
Fund. The Council has agreed that the Association shall continue its 
efforts to seek contributions or grants to the Fund from individual mem- 
bers, Association chapters, foundations, and others who desire to support 
the purposes and operations of the Fund. 


1. Organization 


The President of the Association shall appoint a Governing Board for 
the Fund, which shall consist of at least five members, two of whom shall 
be the President of the Association and the Chairman of the Association’s 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure. At all times a majority 
of the Board membership shall be drawn from members of the Association, 
but the President of the Association is authorized to appoint individuals 
to the Board without reference to their Association or academic affilia- 
tions. Initially, appointments to the Board shall be in three groups, for 
terms of one, two, and three years respectively, each term commencing 
September 1, 1958. Thereafter, appointments shall normally be made for 
terms of three years. The Board shall, subject to review by the Council 
of the Association, determine the policies which shall govern the Fund in 
carrying out this statement of organization and purposes, and shall pro- 
vide for the administration of the Fund by the General Secretary of the 
Association. The Board shall report at least annually to the Council and 
to the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 
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The General Secretary of the Association shall receive all moneys 
contributed to the Fund and shall transfer them to the Treasurer of the 
Association. All contributions to the Fund shall be considered as inde- 
pendent of other financial operations of the Association and shall be con- 
trolled through separate accounting. The General Secretary shall order 
an annual audit of the Fund, and a report of this audit shall be published in 
the AAUP Bulletin. An annual report on the operations of the Academic 
Freedom Fund, including the report of the annual audit, shall be sent to all 
foundations, Association chapters, and other organizations which have 
made contributions to the Fund. 

In general, the total annual withdrawals from the Fund shall be 
limited to an amount not exceeding the annual income from investment of 
principal in the Fund. During a five-year period, commencing September 
1, 1958, there may be used, for the purposes set forth in this statement, 
and with the concurrence of a majority of the Board, an amount out of 
principal not to exceed in any one year twenty per cent of the amount of 
principal in the Fund during that year. In the event of an emergency 
determined by the Governing Board unanimously, the principal may be 
spent to the extent agreed upon by the Board. 


2. Purposes of the Fund 


The purposes for which expenditures may be made from the Fund 
are: 

(1) Financial assistance to the faculty, or to that portion of the 
faculty which indicates an awareness of the threat and takes 
steps to meet it, at an institution where a significant threat to 
academic freedom arises. 

(2) Temporary financial aid to individual faculty members whose 
means of support are reduced or cut off because of their 
involvement in academic freedom controversies. 

(3) Assistance in the legal defense of individuals where issues of 
academic freedom have led to litigation. 

(4) Financial provision for research projects and general investi- 
gations relating to academic freedom, and for publication of 
the results. 

(5) Financial support of efforts to reach a larger public in refer- 
ence to the meaning and importance of academic freedom, 
through all available media of communication. 

(6) Purposes related to those listed above, to be determined by 
the Governing Board and concurred in by the Council of the 
Association. 


In September, 1958, President Glass made the following appoint- 
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ments to the Governing Board of the Academic Freedom Fund: (a) as 
Association representatives, Robert K. Carr (three-year term), Bentley 
Glass (two-year term), and Ralph F. Fuchs (one-year term) ; and (b) 
as nonmember representatives, S. Jay Levy of Chappaqua, New York 
(three-year term) and Edward L. Hutton of New York City (two-year 
term). 

As of January 31, 1959, the following contributions and grants have 
been made to the Academic Freedom Fund: 


Individual Association members................... $ 1,012.50 
The University of Wisconsin Chapter............... 407.75 
The Jerome Levy Foundation (first installment on a 

grant of “no less than $5000 a year for a five-year 


The S. H. and Helen R. Scheuer Family Foundation 


A Committee at the University of Oklahoma (remain- 

ing surplus from an emergency fund raised during 

a loyalty oath case in 1952) ...........cceecees 1,300.00 


Members and friends of the Association are being encouraged to 
contribute to the Academic Freedom Fund so that its invested principal 
may earn an annual sum sufficient to render meaningful aid to individual 
teachers and faculties at institutions of higher education where significant 
threats to academic freedom arise. Since this project has been established 
as a permanent fund, it is suggested that some donors may wish to give 
support in the form of bequests. Letters of inquiry about appropriate 
testamentary language should be addressed to the General Secretary. 
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ed Report by the General Secretary 
7 4 The report of the Association’s income and expenditures for 1958! 


reveals a surplus of $28,118.94 for the year, in spite of an estimated deficit 
of $12,422.2 Three significant factors are responsible for the unexpected 
surplus: (a) actual income from dues and contributions for 1958 ex- 
ceeded estimated income by $24,000.43; (b) the actual expenditures for 
Washington Office staff salaries for 1958 was $13,183.49 less than the 
budgeted figure; and (c) Council travel in 1958 was $6775.68 less than 
the amount in the budget. 


i The increase in dues income during 1958 resulted from a net gain of 
a a 3901 in membership (new members and reinstatements less lapsed mem- 


berships, resignations, and deaths).* Some new or reinstated members 
paid 1958 dues for the entire year and others for fractions of it ; also, some 
members made advance dues payments for 1959 which were credited to | 
income for 1958—a normal procedure which does not significantly affect 
estimates of income except in years of unusual growth, such as 1958. 


yd We are pleased to report that all indications point to a continuing 
Bee: growth of the Association in 1959, with resulting revenue sufficient to 
A support an expanded program. Our immediate plans for such expansion, 


: summarized below, may absorb the greater part of the 1958 surplus, as 
well as a large portion of the estimated increase in income for 1959. 
These plans have been approved by the Council. 

During 1958, in inaugurating its vigorous program, Committee Z on 
the Economic Status of the Profession expended $1592.17 (of which 
$1042.33 was donated by chapters and members for the work of Commit- 


tee Z). For 1959, a sum of $7000 has been allocated to Committee Z, 
with the likelihood that certain additional expenditures in the economic 
2 area will be charged to the staff travel allowance. A new member of the 


Washington professional staff, whose appointment is announced below, 
will have the implementation of the Committee Z program as her major 


responsibility. 
ar The splendid record of voluntary contributions by members during 
4 1958, amounting to $5504.40 in unrestricted gifts, has encouraged the 
cy Washington Office to make plans for a much needed improvement: the 
i: conversion of membership records to machine operation and the leasing 
1See page 88 of this issue. , 
; * See “Budget of the Association for 1958,” AAUP Bulletin, Spring, 1958, p. 298 
i *See page 135 of this issue. 
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of necessary IBM equipment with option to purchase. Such conversion 
will enable the staff to render prompt and accurate service to chapters and 
regional organizations which is not possible under our present system of 
longhand recording of data. Membership rosters of chapter, state, or 
regional organizations can be furnished promptly and frequently ; statis- 
tical surveys of teaching loads, sabbatical plans, fringe benefits, salaries, 
tenure plans, retirement practices, faculty participation in institutional 
government, and related matters can be completed on short notice; and 
savings in money and time will accrue from automatic billing and address- 
ing operations in the Washington Office. The new services made possible 
by this equipment will add to our yearly costs of operations—increases in 
postage and stationery allotments, as well as the annual rental or purchase 
of machines—but the program of voluntary contributions and the promise 
of a continuing increase in membership, as our activities expand and the 
profession grows, are expected to produce sufficient revenue to pay such 
added costs. 

The Washington Office was understaffed during the last four months 
of 1958 as a result of our inability to find a qualified professional staff 
member, preferably an economist, who was available for an immediate 
appointment to the staff. This accidental personnel shortage accounts for 
a large portion of the differential between an estimated deficit and a sur- 
plus for 1958. All members of the Washington staff have worked dili- 
gently to supply a variety of services during 1958, in spite of the vacancies 
in staff positions, both professional and secretarial. 

Recently, we have been fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
William G. Land, who will work on temporary assignment as Special 
Assistant to the professional staff and Committee Z in promoting our 
program for the improvement of the economic status of the profession. 
Mr. Land has done similar work under contract for several governmental 
agencies and educational associations. Among his academic appointments 
are: Instructor in English, Trinity College (Connecticut), 1931-32; 
Assistant to the Director of the Tercentenary Celebration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1934-37; and Assistant Director of Libraries, Duke University, 
1937-39. Mr. Land earned his A.B. and A.M. degrees from Harvard, 
and his M.Ed. degree from Johns Hopkins. 

In September, 1959, Dr. Peggy Heim will join the professional staff 
of the Washington Office. She will be on a year’s leave of absence from 
the faculty of San Francisco State College, where she is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics. Dr. Heim’s degrees are from Duke University 
(A.B., 1945), The Ohio State University (M.A., 1946), and Columbia 
University (Ph.D., 1953). From 1946 to 1948, she served as Instructor 
in Economics at the University of Texas. She became a member of the 
San Francisco State College faculty in 1950, where she has worked with 
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numerous faculty and AAUP Chapter committees, particularly those 
engaged in studies of salaries and fringe benefits. Dr. Heim has pub- 
lished articles in her special field. The implementation of the Associa- 
tion’s program in the economic area will be Dr. Heim’s special assignment 
in the Washington Office. Leading economists have recommended Dr. 
Heim in the highest terms, and her future colleagues in the Washington 
Office, who had the pleasure of conferring with her in December, are 
pleased with her decision to join the staff for the academic year 1959-60. 

Present plans call for expansion of activity in the areas of Committee 
B on Professional Ethics ; Committee C on College and University Teach- 
ing, Research, and Publication ; Committee H on the History of the Asso- 
ciation ; and Committee T on Faculty-Administration Relationships. 

The Washington Office and Committee A will continue to make 
diligent inquiries and on-the-scene investigations of reported violations of 
academic freedom and tenure. 


Scholar 


The niche he carved 
For himself 

On a thin 

Academic shelf 

Is, after all, 

So small 

No one can crawl 
Over him in. 


Sam Bradley 
Lebanon Valley College 
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Budget of the Association for 1959 


Income 


Membership Dues 

Bulletin Subscriptions and Sales 
Contributions (General) 
Contributions to Committee Z 
Advertising 

Interest and Dividends 

Rent 


Total 


Expenditures 


Staff Salaries 
Clerical Salaries 
President’s Office 
Treasurer’s Honorarium 
Counsel’s Office 
Stationery, Supplies, Printing, Duplicating 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Postage and Express 
Rent 
Taxes and Insurance 
Auditor 
Furniture and Equipment 
Bulletin Printing and Mailing 
Committee A 
Committee Z 
Nominating Committee 
Other Committees 
Council Travel 
Staff, Speakers’ Travel 
Annual Meeting 
Organizational Memberships and Meetings 
TIAA, Social Security, Group Hospitalization 
Group Life Insurance 
Library 
Total 


Total Income, 1958.......... $292,422.99 
Total Expenditures, 1958... .. 264, 304.05 


$28,118.94 


1958 Actual 
Income 


$269,453. 


3,348 


1,042 
5,316 
2,944 
4,813 


1958 Actual 
Expenditures 


$58, 564. 


30 


62 
5,504. 
33 
14 
49 
71 
$292,422. 


40 


99 


56 


74,251.95 


73. 


1,000 


2,326. 
13,780. 


2,201 


4,472. 
16,382. 
459. 


312 
1,571 
56,081 
1,888 
1,592 
611 


2,627. 


10,22 
3,587 
2,070 


1,015. 
7,986. 
1,071. 


150 


84 
00 
40 
12 
84 
15 
96 
68 
50 


07 


94 
01 


17 
28 


78 


23 
40 
82 
08 
95 


.00 
$264 304 


05 


1959 Estimated 
Income 


$280,000.00 
3,000.00 
4,000.00 


3,000.00 
2,500.00 
$297,258.00 


1959 Estimated 
Expenditures 


$64,000.00 
83,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,000.00 
14,000.00 
2,500.00 
5,500.00 
16,500 
550 
350 
1,500.0 
50,000 
4,000 
7,000. 
800 
4,000 
15,000 
5,000 
3,000 
2,600. 
10, 500 
1,400. 
200.00 
$296 , 400.00 
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; Budget of the Association for 1959 
F Statement of Association Reserve and Investments 
3 
4 General Association Reserve, December 31, 1958 
7 Common Stocks (cost) $25 ,398 .06 
Pe Government Bonds, 1974 (par $6,000) 6,423.75 
a Government Bonds, 1961 (par $24,000) 23,460.33 
§ Treasury Notes, August 1, 1959 (par $40,000) 39,921.20 
; Balance of Cash 5,489.63 
i Total General Association Reserve $100,692.97 
2 Summary of Assets of the Association and the Retired 
Professors Registry, December 31, 1958 
7 General Association Reserve $100,692.97 
Meiklejohn Fund 3,669.38 
Himstead Portrait Fund 951.00 
Academic Freedom Fund 18,079.62 
Registry Fund 48,294.14 
Total Assets, including Registry $171,687.11 
bie 
| 
Committee Meeting 
“On the other hand, . . . 
5 But, nevertheless, . . . 
R “You understand ?” 
‘ “Well, more or less.” 
Nicholas Brown 
Washington, D. C. 
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Record of Council M eeting 


November 7-8, 1958, Washington, D. C. 


The meetings of the Council were held in the Conference Room of 
the American Council on Education, with President Bentley Glass presid- 
ing. President Glass opened the first session, on November 7 at 10:00 
A.M., by introducing new members of the Council and of the Washington 
Office staff. All members of the Council were present at one or more 
sessions except Professors William E. Britton, Julius Cohen, Norman 
Henry Cromwell, Elmer L. DeGowin, W. Stull Holt, Robert M. Kamins, 
Fred B. Millett, Joseph D. Novak, Allan R. Richards, and Helen C. 
White. Also present, from the Washington Office staff, were Bertram 
H. Davis, Louis Joughin, and Warren C. Middleton. Professor Robert 
K. Carr, Professor Charles Frankel, Professor Leland J. Pritchard, and 
Dr. George Pope Shannon appeared before the Council to make reports 
on committee or other activities. 


Report by the General Secretary 


The General Secretary, Mr. William P. Fidler, stated that, since the 
members of the professional staff had been reduced to four, a reassign- 
ment of duties has been made. He spoke of the need for a fifth staff mem- 
ber in the Washington Office, to assume his duties, if possible, not later 
than June 1 or July 1, 1959, and stated that an outstanding candidate, an 
economist, was being considered. This person, or any other who might 
be given an appointment, would work with Committee Z on the Economic 
Status of the Profession on activities necessary to implement the Com- 
mittee’s program, and would engage in field work, for which an allocation 
of $7000 to the Committee has been proposed. 

In discussing the Bulletin, Mr. Fidler stated: (1) A figure of 
$50,000 had been set to cover its yearly publication; the editorial staff 
plans to publish quarterly issues of between 128-160 pages and the staff 
believes that the cost of printing can be lowered through certain plans 
now under consideration. (2) Some changes in the makeup of the 
Bulletin are being considered, chief of which is turning to a larger size 
page with print set in two columns. 


The Barenblatt Brief 


Professor Ralph S. Brown, Chairman of the Barenblatt Amicus 
Curiae Brief Committee, commented on the Brief, copies of which had 
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previously been distributed to members of the Council. Mr. Fidler stated 
that the Barenblatt case would be heard before the United States Supreme 
Court on November 18, and that the Association would have observers 
present. Professor Brown suggested that the Barenblatt Brief be pub- 
lished in the Bulletin in a condensed form. 


Committee B on Professional Ethics 


24 Professor Charles Frankel, Chairman of Committee B, reviewed the 
. activities of the Committee since its activation two years ago. He stated 
3 that the Committee began its work by considering specific cases referred 
: to it, and that, in making decisions on these cases, it was found necessary 

to develop a body of principles that might be of use to the profession. 

While stating that the Committee will act in an advisory capacity rather 

re than undertake action that might lead to censure, as Committee A does, 

Professor Frankel pointed out that this does not mean that the Committee 
might not ask the Council to take informal measures in certain situations. 

Professor Frankel presented, for discussion, the “Report of the 

Committee on Professional Ethics,” copies of which had been placed in 

the hands of Council members at the Denver Meeting. He indicated cer- 

f tain revisions which the Committee wished to make in the Report, and 

F Council members suggested other changes. (The Report appears in the 

Winter, 1958 AAUP Bulletin, pp. 780-84.) 

: f Professor Frankel reviewed two graduate students’ “grievance” 

cases that had been referred to, and studied by, the Committee. He also 

discussed the resolution of an institution regarding the ethics of teachers 
requiring students to purchase the books they authored. 


Dues-Income Problem 


Mr. Davis, in reporting on chapters and membership increase, stated : 
(1) that the Association has 573 chapters as compared with 548 chapters 
: on January 1, 1958; (2) that there are members in more than 1100 in- 
stitutions; (3) that membership on January 1, 1959 should be about 
; 40,000. 
: Professor Pritchard, Chairman of Committee F on Membership and 
Dues, reported for the Committee as follows: (1) The Committee recog- 
nizes no immediate need for changing the dues structure, since no deficit is 
expected next year. (2) The Committee does think, however, that a 
sliding dues scale, based on salary rather than rank, would increase the 
Association’s membership, and it suggests that further consideration 
should be given to the matter at the April meeting of the Council in Pitts- 
~ 4 burgh, with the possibility of polling the membership or the chapters prior 
to the meeting. 
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The Academic Freedom Fund and Proposals to Foundations 


Mr. Fidler presented, for consideration, a statement on the Associa- 
tion’s ‘Academic Freedom Fund,” to be submitted to foundations with 
requests for grants, and asked for suggestions and comments regarding 
various points that might be discussed with the officers of the foundations. 
The following suggestions were offered: (1) It might be desirable to 
have large grants divided into two parts—one to go into the general aca- 
demic freedom fund, and the other to be directed toward research or 
other specified purposes approved by the Council. (2) It should be de- 
termined whether the Academic Freedom Fund will be governed by a 
permanent board, or by members serving terms of one, two, and three 
years. (3) There should be a codicil in grants providing that monies not 
spent after a specified period of time revert to the Association. (4) There 
should be a specific provision in the statement for reporting to the founda- 
tions the monies that are spent. 

It was voted unanimously that the Council approve, subject to minor 
corrections and editing, the statement on the “Academic Freedom Fund.” 
(The statement appears in this issue, pp. 82-84.) 

Mr. Fidler stated that a foundation has been requested to grant funds 
to support the writing of a history of the Association, and finance a pilot 
study which would prepare for a major study of the academic profession 
in the United States. 


Joint AAC-AAUP Committee on Recruitment and Resignations 


President Glass announced that Professor Ralph F. Fuchs and 
President Samuel B. Gould of Antioch College had been appointed by the 
Joint Association of American Colleges—American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors Committee to prepare a draft of a statement on “Recruit- 
ment and Resignations of Faculty Members.” The suggestions of Coun- 
cil members were solicited for transmittal to Professor Fuchs and Presi- 
dent Gould. 


Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Professor Carr, in reporting for Committee A, of which he is Chair- 
man, dealt largely with the following matters that had been discussed by 
the Committee at a meeting in Washington the previous day : 

1. The Procedure of Conducting Investigations. The Committee 
gave further attention to the troublesome question whether it is essential 
in all cases that an investigating committee visit a campus before a report 
is published in the dAUP Bulletin. It was the consensus that Commit- 
tee A reports may be made without investigation in cases where the 
undisputed facts of the public record reveal a departure from the 
accepted standards of academic freedom, tenure, and due process, 
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oa except that a representative of the Association will visit a campus when 
: requested ; in such cases, the Committee, on the advice of the Washington 
el Office, will take responsibility for the procedure to be followed and for 
: the form of the report. 
— 2. The Published Reports of the Committee. It was the consensus 
; : of the Committee that: (1) There should be greater uniformity of re- 
. ports. (2) Depending upon the nature of the case, the investigating 
EON committee should be charged with specifically defined responsibility rang- 
’ ing from fact-finding to reporting conclusions and making recommenda- 
tel tions. (3) Committee A should assume responsibility for the parts of a 
: report that are not within the mandate of the investigating committee, and 
on the report should indicate the division of labor and responsibility. (4) 
; i The final responsibility of Committee A for the publication of a report 
} 3 requires that the report be printed over the names of the members of 
Committee A. 
i. ; 3. Censure as a Sanction. It was the consensus of the Committee 
i that: (1) Inquiry should be directed each January 1 to the president and 
3 the Association chapter president at institutions on the Association’s 
; “Censured Administrations” list, asking whether any action has occurred, 
a since the previous Annual Meeting, which would have a bearing on the 
censure. (2) The Spring AAUP Bulletin should include a report on 
; each censured administration, stating the original grounds for censure 
: and any progress during the year which might lead the Association to 
; withdraw censure. (3) Redress for wronged teachers, or lack of it, 
‘ . should be emphasized in Committee A discussion and Association action 
; ‘ relating to removal of censure. 
ioe: 4. Standards with Regard to Faculty Members Who Refuse to 
’ Answer Questions Asked by Their Own Institutions. It was the con- 
* sensus of the Committee that, on the issue of candor, no fundamental 


change in the position of the Association is needed at this time, and that 
the Association should continue to stand on the statement of Committee 


ne A appearing in the Spring, 1958 AAUP Bulletin, pp. 5-10. 
Following discussion of the above (and related) matters, it was 
a voted unanimously that “the Council concur in the action of Committee A 
S on Academic Freedom and Tenure, to include annually in the spring of the 
+a year, with the reports on institutions that have been investigated, reports 
Lays on progress that has been made toward the removal of censure from in- 
; f 1 stitutions on the ‘Censured Administrations’ list of the Association.” It 
‘ 3 was decided to give further consideration, at the Pittsburgh Annual Meet- 
' : ing, to other matters presented by the Chairman of Committee A. 
; Mr. Fidler stated that the volume of Committee A work is about the 
. same as it has been for the last few years. Three investigating committees 


are engaged in writing reports, and there are three or four cases that may 
require on-the-scene investigations. 
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Fiscal Matters 


Professor Owens reported, as Treasurer of the Association, on the 
financial condition of the Association as of November 1; and he reported, 
as a member of Committee I on Investments, for the Committee. There 
was discussion concerning such matters as: the amount of money that 
should be maintained in the checking account ; the reviewing of the invest- 
ment program at regular intervals; the advisability of comparing a new 
budget with an estimate of the current year’s expenditures, rather than 
with the previous year’s budget ; and the rotation of members of Commit- 
tee I (it was the consensus that this should be done). The 1959 Budget 
was approved unanimously as revised by the Executive Committee of the 
Council. 


Committee O on Organization and Policy 


Professor Taylor, Chairman of Committee O, proposed certain 
changes in the Constitution regarding membership. It was voted unani- 
mously to approve, subject to minor amendments, the proposed changes 
in the Constitution, and to recommend them to the next Annual Meeting 
for adoption. (See, in this issue, pp. 99-100.) 


Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession 


Mr. Fidler announced, with regret, the resignation of Professor 
Neiswanger as Chairman of Committee Z, and stated that appointment 
of a new Chairman would be made as soon as possible. 

In reviewing the work of Committe Z, Professor Neiswanger made 
the following comments and suggestions: (1) President Glass should 
constitute an Executive Committee of Committee Z. This Executive 
Committee should be small (perhaps five members), composed of some 
of the chairmen of the Committee’s subcommittees, and including two or 
three economists, preferably drawn from the Council. (2) There should 
be a separate section in the Bulletin devoted to economic affairs. (3) 
Committee Z’s proposal to make an independent survey of faculty salaries, 
approved at the November, 1957 Council meeting as a project to secure 
foundation support, should not be carried out ; and it is doubtful whether 
the Committee’s proposal to make a comprehensive study of “The Crisis 
in Higher Education,” approved at the same Council meeting, should be 
pursued further. (Mr. Fidler stated that he had been informed by one 
of the large foundations that it was not ready to entertain an interest in 
this type of study.) (4) Committee Z should devise and publish a salary 
scale that will rate averages as well as minima. 

In connection with (4) above, Professor Neiswanger moved that the 
Council authorize Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession 
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to devise and publish for the Association a scale of related averages and 

other supplementary data without further review by the Council. The 
YY motion carried by a unanimous vote. 

: In answer to a question concerning the reason for excluding from the 

salary rating scale full-time lecturers and part-time teachers, Professor 

Machlup stated that the exclusion of full-time lecturers was an error in 

ed drafting which was being corrected. With respect to part-time instruc- 

tors, weeks of effort had failed to yield a satisfactory formula for reduction 

to full-time equivalent. 
Mr. Fidler recommended that, as soon as the new chairman of Com- 


’ mittee Z is appointed, there should be a meeting of the Committee. There 
are a number of policy decisions that should be made immediately. Other 
: y matters that must be considered are: (1) ways and means of stimulating 


interest and activity among chapters in the “Local Action Programs,” 
and (2) elimination of duplication of efforts in securing information by 
i - 3 having all data channeled through the Washington Office. [On Novem- 
ber 17, 1958, Professor Fritz Machlup accepted President Glass’ invita- 


: tion to become Chairman of Committee Z. On January 10, 1959, a meet- 
hae: ing of the Committee was held in the Washington Office. (See pp. 117- 
19).] 

Mr. Joughin made the following comments concerning the informa- 


tion that chapter officers are sending to the Washington Office in refer- 
ence to publication of the salary ratings of their institutions: (1) The 
majority of chapters indicate permission to publish. (2) Many of these 
would, it appears, prefer to see publication on the basis of averages, and 
there is at least preliminary evidence that the majority of administrations 
of the institutions in which these cha/ters are located would be willing to 
supply averages. (3) If and when salary grades are published, chapters 
should be encouraged to offer supplementary comments, indicating the 
local significance of their institution’s grade—such things, for example, 
as marked improvement in the institution’s salary scale in recent years, 
the relatively lower cost of living in the community, the relatively young 
age of the faculty in each rank, et cetera. 


The Himstead Portrait 


Dr. Shannon reported that there is enough money on hand for the 
Himstead portrait and the frame, and that he hoped the work would be 
completed before the next Annual Meeting. 


fi The Retired Professors Registry 


In commenting on the work of the Retired Professors Registry, Dr. 
Shannon presented the following information which had been reported at 
the September 26, 1958 meeting of the Registry’s Advisory Committee : 
From December, 1957, when the Registry started its work, until Septem- 
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ber 25, 1958, the Registry listed 262 retired professors and made 1401 
referrals to 225 institutions including 559 positions in 49 fields. Eighteen 
registrants signed contracts for the academic year 1958-59. Of the re- 
maining, 67 placed themselves, and approximately 40 other professors 
will not be available until the academic year 1959-60. The Registry did 
not hear from 408 referrals, and only 60 per cent of the registrants fol- 
lowed up the referrals. 


The Brussels Meeting of the LAUPL 


President Glass, in reporting on the September, 1958 Brussels meet- 
ing of the International Association of University Professors and Lec- 
turers, which he attended as a delegate of the AAUP (Dr. Richard H. 
Shryock, newly elected President of the IAUPL, had been invited to make 
the report, but could not attend the Council meeting), made the following 
comments: (1) About 100 persons, including eight delegates of AAUP, 
registered for the Brussels meeting. (2) European countries are con- 
cerned with the problem of recruitment of personnel for the profession in 
the years that lie immediately ahead, and this was one of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the meeting. (3) The IAUPL is loosely organized, but has 
many well-developed principles to work on. 


Committee T on Faculty-Administration Relationships 


Mr. Davis announced that a progress report by Committee T would 
be published in the Winter issue of the AAUP Bulletin, and that a dis- 
cussion of a case involving an alleged overriding of the established author- 
ity of the faculty of an institution by its administration, referred to the 
Committee by the 1957 Annual Meeting, would appear as an appendix to 
the report. (See “Interim Report of Committee T on Faculty-Admin- 
istration Relationships,” Winter, 1958 AAUP Bulletin, pp. 785-90.) 
Mr. Davis stated that other cases involving alleged unsatisfactory faculty- 
administration relationships have been referred to the Committee and have 
been carefully studied. The Committee is considering the advisability of 
sending representatives on fact-finding missions (as Committee A does) 
to institutions in which it appears that there is a serious disruption of 
faculty-administration relationships. 


The National Defense Education Act of 1958 


Mr. Joughin, after outlining the provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, commented primarily on the disclaimer affidavit 
requirement of the Act, further informing the Council about the letter of 
protest sent by President Glass and Mr. Fidler to the members of the 
Senate and House Committees on Labor and Education. Mr. Joughin 
raised the question as to what additional use, if any, should be made of the 
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letter. Should it be sent to all members of Congress? To the Associa- 
tion’s chapters? Should it be published in the Bulletin? Released to the 
press? 

After the questions raised by Mr. Joughin had been discussed at 
length, it was voted unanimously that “the Council approve the actions 
taken by the Washington Office in the matter of the disclaimer oath pro- 
vision in the National Defense Education Act of 1958 and, specifically, the 
letter sent to Senators and Representatives of the United States in con- 
nection with this matter; and express the hope that further action be 
taken in connection with the matter by officers of the Association, when- 
ever feasible.” It was the consensus that the motion be made the subject 
of a resolution at the next Annual Meeting. 

President Glass suggested that the members of the Council should 
communicate with the Washington Office regarding any situations that 
might arise with respect to the disclaimer oath. 


Nomination of Members to the Council 


With reference to the nomination of members to the Council, Mr. 
Davis made the following comments: (1) The new nomination form will 
have space for additional information to be entered. (2) The Washing- 
ton Office plans to urge the chapters, in a Chapter Letter, to give serious 
consideration to persons they would like to see nominated, and to support 
such persons if they wish. (3) Redistribution of the Association’s dis- 
tricts is being considered. 


The Forthcoming Annual Meeting and Council Meeting 


Mr. Fidler announced that the next Annual Meeting would be held 
in the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Friday and Saturday, April 
24 and 25; that, in conjunction with the Annual Meeting, the Council 
would meet on Thursday, April 23 and on Sunday, April 26, and Com- 
mittee A would meet on Wednesday, April 22. 

The meeting was adjourned about 3.30 p.m. on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8. 
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Forty-fifth Annual M eeting 


General Arrangements 


The Association’s Forty-fifth Annual Meeting will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, on Friday and Satur- 
day, April 24 and 25. A flat rate of $8.50 for single rooms and $6.75 per 
person for twin-bed rooms has been arranged by the hotel. All members 
and delegates should make their own reservations with the Penn-Sheraton 
at an early date, identifying themselves as members of the Association, 
and requesting the special rate. 

The agenda for the sessions will contain several important items of 
Association business. Committee Z will report on the chapter response 
to its plan for the self-rating of faculty salaries and fringe benefits, and a 
panel discussion of the whole area of the economic status of the profession 
is being planned. The two reports on academic freedom and tenure cases, 
published in this issue of the Bulletin, will be presented for appropriate ac- 
tion. Committee A will report on developments at institutions where 
censure of administrations is now in effect or where final action on censure 
was postponed at the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting. Significant Associa- 
tion programs in other areas will be analyzed, either in the form of panel 
discussions or responses to committee reports, particularly those programs 
relating to conditions of teaching, faculty-administration relationships, 
and professional ethics. The decision of the Alexander Meiklejohn 
Award Committee will be announced. 

Faculty members throughout the nation have shown grave concern 
over the educational issues which have been debated in recent months, and 
this concern will find an effective medium for translation into sound poli- 
cies and workable programs in the 1959 Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, which alone provides a broad representation of the teaching faculties 
of our nation’s colleges and universities. 

In view of the widespread interest in the Association’s new and ex- 
panded programs, it is important that members and chapters be well repre- 
sented at the Pittsburgh Meeting. Chapters are urged to appoint one or 
more official delegates, and to take steps to defray part or all of the travel 
expenses incurred by these delegates. 

Forms for the designation of official chapter delegates will shortly 
be distributed to chapter secretaries. These should be returned to the 
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Washington Office not later than April 10. Attention is called to an 
Association ruling that prevents the use of proxies at Annual Meetings. 
In ordinary voting at an Annual Meeting, each Active member is entitled 
to cast one vote. Ifa proportional vote is called for, a chapter’s weighted 
vote can be cast only by accredited delegates, who must be members of 
the chapter. 


Resolutions 


President Glass has appointed a Committee on Resolutions for the 
Meeting, the membership of which, in addition to the President and 
General Secretary, ex officio, will consist of the following: Glenn R. 
Morrow, Chairman (Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania); Paul 
Oberst (Law, University of Kentucky) ; Merle M. Bevington (English, 
Duke University ) ; Ferrel Heady (Political Science, University of Michi- 
gan). 

Conferences, chapters, and members wishing to have resolutions 
considered at an Annual Meeting of the Association must submit such 
resolutions in advance to the Resolutions Committee. The deadline for 
receiving such resolutions for the Pittsburgh Meeting is April 10, 1959. 
Resolutions should be sent to the General Secretary in Washington for 
forwarding to the Chairman of the Committee. 

Only resolutions which have been submitted under the rule, and 
resolutions dealing with matters that arise subsequent to April 10, 1959, 
may be moved from the floor. In this connection, resolutions are to be 
distinguished from motions relating to Association business, which are 
always in order at the proper point in the agenda. 


Proposed Constitutional Amendments 


The following amendments to the Constitution of the American 
Association of University Professors have been proposed by Committee 
O on Organization and Policy and unanimously approved by the Council 
for submission to the membership, subject to action by the Forty-fifth 
Annual Meeting, in accordance with Article [X of the Constitution : 


Article 1I—Membership 


l.a., to read: Active Members. Any person who holds a position of 
teaching or research in a university or college in the United States or 
Canada, or in the discretion of the Council in an American-controlled 
institution situated abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, 
may be admitted to Active membership in the Association. 

1.b., to read: Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the 
past five years has been, a graduate student may be admitted to Junior 
membership. Junior members shall be transferred to Active membership 
as soon as they become eligible. 
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2. to read: The admission of members shall require two steps : 

2.a., to read: Application. Applications for Active and Junior 
membership shall be made to the General Secretary of the Association. 

2.b., to read: Acceptance and Notification. When an applicant’s : 
eligibility has been determined, it shall be the duty of the General Secre- 
tary to inform him promptly that he has been accepted to membership, 
and to include his name in the quarterly list of new members sent to 
Chapter officers. A person’s membership may be protested, on grounds 
of eligibility, by an Active member of the Association. If a majority of cit 
the members of the Committee on Membership and Dues vote to sustain 4 
the protest, the person in question will be informed that his membership 
has ceased to be effective. 

2.c., to be deleted. 


Gross interferences with freedom of thought, as by termination 
of employment because of unpopular expressions of opinion, can iene | 
destroy the morale of a university for years, but subtler administra- 
tive interferences, as by unjust discrimination in promotions, in as- i 
signments of administrative work in teaching load, may be equally 
serious, as may arbitrary decisions in matters of educational and re- 
search policy. A university is not a church nor a reform movement, : 
though the tradition of American universities reaching back to the = 
college for preachers of colonial New England and the medieval : 
ecclesiastical universities of Europe makes this hard to remember. 
In a community of scholars, policy can spring only from a consensus 
of the scholars, and its general objective cannot be expressed in terms 
of any doctrinal, cultural, moral, or educational objectives narrower 
than the opportunity of each to pursue truth as he sees it. 


From “What is a University,” by Quincy Wright, 
Bulletin, Summer, 1944, p. 173. aay 
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Constitution 


Article I—Purpose 


The name of this Association shall be the American Association of 
University Professors. Its purpose shall be to facilitate a more effective 
cooperation among teachers and research scholars in universities and 
colleges, and in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion 
of the interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 
crease the usefulness and advance the standards, ideals, and welfare of the 
profession. 


Article II—Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of members : 

a. Active Members. Any person who holds a position of teach- 
ing or research in a university or college in the United States or Canada, 
or in the discretion of the Council in an American-controlled institution 
situated abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may be 
nominated for Active membership in the Association. 

b. Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the past five 
years has been, a graduate student may be nominated for Junior mem- 
bership. Junior members shall be transferred to Active membership as 
soon as they become eligible. 

c. Associate Members. Any member who ceases to be eligible 
for Active or Junior membership because his work has become primarily 
administrative shall be transferred to Associate membership. 

d. Emeritus Members. Any Active or Associate member retiring 
for age from a position in teaching or research may be transferred at his 
request to Emeritus membership. 

2. The admission of members shall require three steps : 

a. Nomination. Nominations for Active and Junior membership 
shall be made to the General Secretary of the Association by an Active 
member of the Association. 

b. Publication and transmission. It shall be the duty of the 
General Secretary to publish every nomination to the membership 
promptly, and to transmit it to a Committee on Membership established 
by the Council. 

c. Election. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the Committee on Membership shall become 
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members of the Association. No nomination shall be voted on until 
thirty days after its publication. 

3. A member may resign by notifying the General Secretary, and 
may be expelled for cause by a two-thirds vote of the Council after 
opportunity for a hearing. Membership shall be forfeited by nonpayment 
of dues under conditions to be established by the Council. 


Article III—Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First Vice- 
President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, and a Treas- 
urer. 

2. The term of office of the President and the Vice-Presidents shall 
be two years, and shall expire at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting following the election of their successors, or if a meeting of the 
Council is held after and in connection with the Annual Meeting, at the 
close of the last session of the Council, or thereafter on the election of 
successors. 

3. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall have the duties 
usually associated with these offices. The President shall preside at 
meetings of the Association and the Council. He shall appoint all com- 
mittees of the Association and shall be ex officio a member of all except 
the Nominating Committee. 

4. The General Secretary shall carry on the work of the Association 
under the general direction of the President, preparing the business for 
meetings and keeping the records thereof. He shall conduct correspond- 
ence with all constituents of the Association. He shall collect the mem- 
bership dues and any other sums due the Association and transfer them 
to the Treasurer. He shall have charge of the office of the Association 
and be responsible for its efficient and economical management. He may 
with the approval of the President delegate any of these duties to other 
members of a professional staff appointed by the Council. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and deposit them in the 
name of the Association. With the authorization of the Council, he shall 


invest any funds not needed for current disbursements. He shall pay all 
bills approved by the General Secretary. He shall make a report to the 
Association at the Annual Meeting and such other reports as the Council 
may direct. He may with the approval of the Council authorize an 
Assistant Treasurer to act for him. The financial records of the Associa- 
tion shall be audited annually by an external agency, and the report of 
the audit shall be published. 


Article I1V-—The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, the General Secretary, and 
the Treasurer, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, 
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I 4 with thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Association. 


Ten members of the Council shall be elected each year in the manner 
provided in this Constitution, to serve for three-year terms, according to 
the provision governing the terms of the officers. 
E 2. The Council shall carry out the purposes of the Association and, 
4 subject to the authority of a meeting as defined in this Constitution, act 
: for the Association. The Council shall (a) determine, for each class of 
members, the annual dues and regulations governing their payment; (b) 
manage the property and financial affairs of the Association, with power 
to accept gifts to the Association; (c) construe the provisions of this 
Constitution; (d) provide for the publications of the Association; (e) 
er appoint and determine the salaries of the General Secretary, members of 
q a professional staff, and Treasurer; (f) determine the time, place, and 
, program of the Annual Meeting and convene special meetings of the 
Association at its discretion; (g) publish a record of its meetings to the 
i. oe membership; and (h) authorize the establishment of committees of the 

Association. 

* 3. As a representative of both the Association and his district, each 
Raa. member of the Council shall promote the exchange of ideas between the 
it 7 Council and the membership. He may receive and transmit to the 
ies Council the proposals of members, chapters, and state and regional con- 
ferences within his district. 

4. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association and at least at one other time each 
year, upon not less than two weeks’ notice to the Council. Ten members 
elected from districts shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also 
transact business by letter ballot. A special meeting of the Council shall 
be called by the President on the written request of at least eight mem- 
bers of the Council. 

5. The President may, with the advice and consent of the Council, 
appoint an Executive Committee of not fewer than six Council members, 
including the President and the First Vice-President ex-officio. The 


ae Council may, between meetings, delegate to the Executive Committee 
% such of its powers as it may find necessary. Meetings of the Committee 
may be called by the President. 
, Article V—Election of Officers and Council 


1. Only Active members are eligible for election as officers or 
members of the Council. Nominations for the offices to be filled and for 
membership on the Council shall be made by a Nominating Committee 
of five or more members, not officers or other members of the Council, 
iE appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Council. 

‘ Before submitting to the Council for approval his appointments to the 
Nominating Committee, the President shall invite suggestions in writing 
from the meinbers of the Council as to the membership of the Committee. 
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The Committee shall be chosen each year in time to seek and receive 
suggestions from the members of the Association with regard to persons 
to be nominated, and to meet and submit its report to the General Secre- 
tary, for publication to the members not later than October 1. 

2. One member of the Council shall be elected each year from each 
of ten geographical districts formed with regard to the distribution of the 
Association’s membership and to geographical contiguity. In preparation 
for an election, the Nominating Committee shall nominate two Active 
members of the Association from each district for the position on the 
Council to be filled from the district. 

3. Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by 
petitions signed by at least fifty Active members of the Association resi- 
dent within the district from which the Council member is to be chosen, 
provided that in determining the required number of signatures not more 
than ten shall be members at a single institution. Nominations for the 
Presidency and the Vice-Presidencies may also be made by petition signed 
by at least 150 Active Members of the Association, provided that in de- 
termining the required number of signatures, not more than 15 of those 
signing a petition shall be members at a single institution and not more 
than 90 shall be members in a single district. No member shall sign 
more than one petition for the same office. Petitions presenting nomina- 
tions shall be filed in the office of the General Secretary not later than 
November 15. 

4. The General Secretary shall prepare ballots containing the names 
of all nominees to office and to Council membership, with relevant bio- 
graphical data and a statement of the method of nomination. Ballots 
shall be mailed to all Active members of the Association in January and 
the polls shall be closed two months after the mailing. Where no nominee 
shall have received a majority of all votes cast for a given position, the 
Council shall by ballot elect one from among those nominees (not ex- 
ceeding two in number unless there is a tie for second place) who re- 
ceived the most votes. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the 
retiring elective members of the Council who have served full terms shall 
not be eligible for immediate reelection to their respective offices. 

5. A vacancy occurring on the Council or in the Second Vice- 
Presidency shall be filled by the Council for the unexpired term. 


Article VI—Meetings of the Association 


1. The Association shall meet annually except when prevented by war 
or other national emergency. The General Secretary shall give notice to 
the membership of a meeting at least thirty days in advance. A quorum 
shall be a majority of the delegates registered for a meeting. A meeting 
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of the Association shall have authority (a) to amend the Constitution in 
the manner herein provided; (b) to express its views on professional 
matters; (c) to act on recommendations presented to it by the Council; 
(d) to require the Council to report to the ensuing meeting on subjects 
within the province of the Association ; (e) to propose action which, upon 
concurrence by the Council, shall become the action of the Association ; 
and (f) in the event of disagreement between the Council and a meeting 
of the Association, to take final action as provided in the following section. 

2. If the Council declines to concur in a proposal of a meeting of the 
Association, it shall report its reasons to the ensuing meeting. If that 
meeting concurs in the action of the previous meeting, the action shall 
become that of the Association. An action of the Association reached 
(a) by concurrence of the Council in an action of a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation or (b) in two successive meetings shall not be changed except by 
the joint action of the Council and a meeting of the Association or by 
two successive meetings of the Association. 

3. The Active members of the Association in each chapter may elect 
not more than one delegate from that chapter for each 25 Active mem- 
bers or fraction thereof at the institution, to each meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. All members of the Association shall be entitled to the privileges 
of the floor, but only Active members may vote. On request of one-fifth 
of the delegates present, a proportional vote shall be taken. In a propor- 
tional vote, the accredited delegates from each chapter shall be entitled to 
a number of votes equal to the number of Active members at the institu- 
tion, but any other Active member not at an institution thus represented 
shall be entitled to an individual vote. In case a chapter has more than 
one delegate, each delegate may cast an equal portion of the votes to 
which the chapter is entitled. 

4. Except as provided in this Constitution or in rules adopted pur- 
suant to it, the meetings of the Association shall be governed by Robert’s 


Rules of Order. 


Article VII—Chapters 


1. Whenever the Active members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a chapter of the Association. More 
than one chapter may be established in an institution when its parts are 
geographically separate. Each chapter shall elect, at least biennially, a 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and 
such other officers as the chapter may determine. It shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the chapter to report to the General Secretary of the 
Association the names of the officers of the chapter, and to conduct the 
correspondence of the chapter with the General Secretary. 
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2. All Active, Junior, and Emeritus members of the Association in 
the institution, but not other members of the faculty, shall be eligible for 
membership in the chapter. Junior and Emeritus members may vote in 
chapter meetings at the discretion of the chapter. Associate members 
may attend meetings by invitation of the chapter. 

3. A chapter may establish local membership dues. It may meet io 
with other chapters and with other local organizations. Its actions shall : 
be in harmony with the principles and procedures of the Association. 


Article VIII—State and Area Conferences 


Upon approval by the Council, several chapters may organize a 

i? conference of the American Association of University Professors which 

shall be open to all chapters and unaffiliated members within the area 

or group. A conference may consider and act upon professional matters 

which are of concern to the member chapters, but its actions shall not Kt 
bind the member chapters without their authorization and shall be in } 
harmony with the principles and procedures of the Association. 


Article [IX—Amendments 


© 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of a meeting } 
of the Association. An amendment may be initiated by the Council or 
proposed to it by not fewer than ten Active members. At its next meet- 
ing, the Council shall approve, amend, or disapprove a proposal sub- 
mitted to it, and report its conclusions to the proponents. It shall report 1 
through the General Secretary to the membership, at least one month 
before a meeting of the Association, a proposal which it initiates or 
approves. Upon failure of agreement between the Council and the pro- . 
ponents of an amendment, the proponents may, with the concurrence of ; 
at least five chapters, secure submission of their proposal to the next 
meeting of the Association by communicating it to the General Secretary 
at least three months in advance. The General Secretary shall transmit . 
all amendments thus proposed to each member at least one month before : 
the meeting. 
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Academic Freedom and ‘Tenure 


STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor’s Note: In 1915, a Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure of the American Association of University Professors 
formulated a statement on academic freedom and tenure, known as the 
1915 Declaration of Principles, which was officially endorsed by the 
Association at its second Annual Meeting held in Washington, D. C., 
December 31, 1915 and January 1, 1916. 

In 1925, the American Council on Education called a conference of 
representatives of a number of its constituent members, among them 
the American Association of University Professors, for the purpose of 
formulating a shorter statement. The statement formulated at this con- 
ference, known as the 1925 Conference Statement on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, was endorsed by the Association of American Colleges in 
1925 and by the American Association of University Professors in 1926. 

In 1929, the American Association of University Professors formu- 
lated and endorsed a statement concerning academic resignations. 

In 1940, following a series of joint conferences begun in 1934, 
representatives of the American Association of University Professors and 
of the Association of American Colleges agreed upon a restatement of 
the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference Statement. This restate- 
ment, known to the profession as the 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, was officially endorsed by the following 
organizations in the years indicated : 


Association of American 
American Association of University Professors.......... 
American Library Association (adapted for librarians)......... 1946 
Association of American Law Schools................. 
American Political Science Association.................... . 1947 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education’....... 1950 


Association for Higher Education, National Education Association 1950 
American Philosophical Association : 


Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology.............. 1953 


1940 Statement of Principles 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understanding 
and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement upon pro- 
cedures to assure them in colleges and universities. Institutions of higher 


* Endorsed by predecessor, American Association of Teachers Colleges, in 1941. 
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education are conducted for the common good and not to further the 
interest of either the individual teacher’ or the institution as a whole. 
The common good depends upon the free search for truth and its free 
exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to both 
teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental to the 
advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching aspect is 
fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher in teaching 
and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries with it duties 
correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extramural activities, and (2) a sufficient 
degree of economic security to make the profession attractive to men and 
women of ability. Freedom and economic security, hence tenure, are 
indispensable to the success of an institution in fulfilling its obligations 
to its students and to society. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the 
publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance of his 
other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return should be 
based upon an understanding with the authorities of the institution. 

(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in discuss- 
ing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into his teaching 
controversial matter which has no relation to his subject. Limitations of 
academic freedom because of religious or other aims of the institution 
should be clearly stated in writing at the time of the appointment. 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of 
a learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. When 
he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from institutional 
censorship or discipline, but his special position in the community im- 
poses special obligations. As a man of learning and an educational officer, 
he should remember that the public may judge his profession and his 
institution by his utterances. Hence he should at all times be accurate, 
should exercise appropriate restraint, should show respect for the 
opinions of others, and should make every effort to indicate that he is 
not an institutional spokesman. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period, teachers or 
investigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and their 


= 


*The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the in- 
vestigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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pg services should be terminated only for adequate cause, except in the 
case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary circumstances because 

of financial exigencies. 

: In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the follow- 
ing represents acceptable academic practice : 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment should 
be stated in writing and be in the possession of both institution and 
: teacher before the appointment is consummated. 

a: (2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time instruc- 
¥ tor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not exceed seven 

a years, including within this period full-time service in all institutions of 
higher education ; but subject to the proviso that when, after a term of 
probationary service of more than three years in one or more institutions, 
a teacher is called to another institution it may be agreed in writing that 
: his new appointment is for a probationary period of not more than four 
years, even though thereby the person’s total probationary period in the 
academic profession is extended beyond the normal maximum of seven 
years. Notice should be given at least one year prior to the expiration 
of the probationary period if the teacher is not to be continued in service 
after the expiration of that period. 

(3) During the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 

: (4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
4 dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term 
appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty com- 
mittee and the governing board of the institution. In all cases where the 


s facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should be informed before the 
hearing in writing of the charges against him and should have the 
Beg opportunity to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass 
~ judgment upon his case. He should be permitted to have with him an 
4 adviser of his own choosing who may act as counsel. There should be 


a full stenographic record of the hearing available to the parties con- 
cerned. In the hearing of charges of incompetence the testimony should 
include that of teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from 
other institutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are dis- 
missed for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive their 
salaries for at least a year from the date of notification of dismissal 
whether or not they are continued in their duties at the institution. 

(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of financial 
exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


INTERPRETATIONS 
4 At the conference of representatives of the American Association of University 
cs Professors and of the Association of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940, the 
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following interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 

and Tenure were agreed upon: 

1. That its operation should not be retroactive. 

2. That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to the endorsement should be 

determined in accordance with the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 
If the administration of a college or university feels that a teacher has not ob- 
served the admonitions of Paragraph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom 
and believes that the extramural utterances of the teacher have been such as to 
raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to file 
charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic Tenure. In press- 
ing such charges the administration should remember that teachers are citizens 
and should be accorded the freedom of citizens. In such cases the administra- 
tion must assume full responsibility and the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges are free to make an 
investigation. 


1925 Conference Statement' 
Academic Freedom 


(a) A university or college may not place any restraint upon the 
teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the amount 
of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent undue 
interference with teaching duties. 

(b) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the class- 
room or in addresses and publications outside the college, except in so 
far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the needs of immature 
students, or, in the case of institutions of a denominational or partisan 
character, specific stipulations in advance, fully understood and accepted 
by both parties, limit the scope and character of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside his own field of study. The 
teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his position by intro- 
ducing into the classroom provocative discussions of irrelevant subjects 
not within the field of his study. 

(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects beyond the 
scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely the same freedom 
and is subject to the same responsibility as attach to all other citizens. 
If the extramural utterances of a teacher should be such as to raise grave 
doubts concerning his fitness for his position, the question should in all 
cases be submitted to an appropriate committee of the faculty of which 
he is a member. It should be clearly understood that an institution 
assumes no responsibility for views expressed by members of its staff; 
and teachers should, when necessary, take pains to make it clear that they 
are expressing only their personal opinions. 


* Superseded by the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure; reprinted for its historical value. 
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Academic Tenure 


(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college and 
teacher. 

(b) Termination of a temporary or short-term appointment should 
always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere act of 
giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The decision to ter- 
minate should always be taken, however, in conference with the depart- 
ment concerned, and might well be subject to approval by a faculty or 
council committee or by the faculty or council. It is desirable that the 
question of appointments for the ensuing year be taken up as early as 
possible. Notice of the decision to terminate should be given in ample 
time to allow the teacher an opportunity to secure a new position. The 
extreme limit for such notice should not be less than three months before 
the expiration of the academic year. The teacher who proposes to 
withdraw should also give notice in ample time to enable the institution 
to make a new appointment. 

(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a faculty 
committee and the governing board of the college. Exceptions to this 
rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality or treason, when the 
facts are admitted. In such cases summary dismissal would naturally 
ensue. In cases where other offenses are charged, and in all cases where 
the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should always have the op- 
portunity to face his accusers and to be heard in his own defense by all 
bodies that pass judgment upon the case. In the trial of charges of 
professional incompetence the testimony of scholars in the same field, 
either from his own or from other institutions, should always be taken. 
Dismissal for reasons other than immorality or treason should not ordi- 
narily take effect in less than a year from the time the decision is reached. 

(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments because 
of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, after every 
effort has been made to meet the need in other ways and to find for the 
teacher other employment in the institution. Situations which make 
drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary should preclude expansions 
of the staff at other points at the same time, except in extraordinary 
circumstances. 


Statement Concerning Resignations, 1929 


Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a college 
teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in the institu- 
tion. If a college asserts and exercises the right to dismiss, promote, or 
change salary at short notice, or exercises the discretion implied by 
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annual contracts, it must expect that members of its staff will feel under 
no obligations beyond the legal requirements of their contracts. If, on 
the other hand, the institution undertakes to comply with the tenure 
specifications approved by the Association of American Colleges, it would 
seem appropriate for the members of the staff to act in accordance with 
the following provision : 

1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher ought, in general, 
to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to the institution, 
the length of time necessarily varying with the circumstances of his 
particular case. 

2. Subject to this general principle it would seem appropriate that 
a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give not less than 
four months’ notice and an assistant professor or instructor not less than 
three months’ notice. 

3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of 
other institutions, it is believed that an informal inquiry as to whether 
a teacher would be willing to consider transfer under specified conditions 
may be made at any time and without previous consultation with his 
superiors, with the understanding, however, that if a definite offer follows 
he will not accept it without giving such notice as is indicated in the 
preceding provisions. He is at liberty to ask his superior officers to 
reduce, or waive, the notification requirements there specified, but he 
should be expected to conform to their decision on these points. 

4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the attention 
of the officers of the Association with the possibility of subsequent pub- 
lication in particular cases after the facts are duly established. 
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Academic Retirement 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor's Note: The Statement of Principles on Academic Retire- 
ment which follows was developed in connection with a study of Academic 
Retirement and Related Subjects, which was conducted by a joint Com- 
mittee of the American Association of University Professors and the 
3 Association of American Colleges. This study involved a series of joint 
4 conferences of the representatives of these two Associations which began 
in 1943. The last of these conferences, at which the Statement of Prin- 
ciples was agreed upon, was held in Washington, D. C., March 6, 1950. 
The Report on the study, entitled “Academic Retirement and Related 
Subjects,” was published in the Spring, 1950 issue of the Bulletin of 
he American Association of University Professors, pp. 97-117. Re- 
prints of this Report are available upon request. 

: This Statement of Principles was endorsed by the Association of 
7 American Colleges in January, 1951, and by the American Association of 
University Professors in March, 1951. 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common good 
and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher or ad- 
4 ministrator, or the individual institution. The policy of an institution 
for the retirement of faculty members and its plan for their retirement 
annuities should be such as to increase the effectiveness of its services 
as an educational institution. Specifically, this policy and plan should 
pS be such as to attract individuals of the highest abilities to educational 
4 work, to increase the morale of the faculty, to permit faculty members 
a with singleness of purpose to devote their energies to serving their 
institution, and to make it possible in a socially acceptable manner to 
5: discontinue the services of members of the faculty when their usefulness 
is undermined by age. 
The following is acceptable practice : 
+ 1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution should 
, be clearly defined and be well understood by both the faculty and the 
] administration of the institution. 
2. The institution should have a fixed and relatively late retirement 
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age, the same for teachers and administrators. Conditions such as is 


longevity, health of the profession, and interest rates have recently 
changed in such a way as to justify older rather than younger retirement 
ages. Under present circumstances the desirable fixed retirement age 
would appear to be from sixty-seven to seventy, inclusive. Extension of 
the services of the teacher or administrator beyond the mandatory age 
of retirement should be authorized only in emergency situations. Cir- 
cumstances that may seem to justify the involuntary retirement of a 
teacher or administrator before the fixed retirement age should in all 
cases be considered by a joint faculty-administration committee of the 
institution. This committee should preferably be a standing committee, 
but in the consideration of specific cases no interested person should be 
permitted to participate in its deliberations. (The above is not meant to 
indicate that the involuntary return of an administrator to teaching | 
duties need be treated as a retirement. ) -_ 

3. The institution should provide for a system of retirement an- ; 
nuities. Such a system should: 

(a) Be financed by contributions made during the period of active ; 
service by both the individual and the institution. L 

(b) Be participated in by full-time faculty members who have L 
attained a certain fixed age, not later than 30. 

(c) Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a retire- 
ment life annuity of approximately 50% of the average salary over the 
last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 70, and a somewhat higher 
percentage if the fixed retirement age is younger. (It is understood that : 
the amount of the available joint life annuity on life of husband and wife 
would be somewhat less. ) 

(d) Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and institution’s 
contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be vested in the individual, ao 
available as a benefit in case of death while in service, and with no for- i 
feiture in case of withdrawal or dismissal from the institution. 

(e) Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity in cash 
but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid administrative expense, ei 
exception might be made for very small accumulations in an inactive ; 
account.) Except when small, death benefits to a widow should be paid we 
in the form of an annuity. Death benefits to other beneficiaries would 
normally be paid in cash unless provided to the contrary by the indi- 
vidual faculty member. 

4. When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated or an 
old one changed, reasonable provision either by special financial arrange- 
ments or by the gradual inauguration of the new plan should be made for 
those adversely affected. 
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Organizational Notes 


New Chapters 


Association chapters have recently been established at the following insti- 
tutions: Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College ; Anderson College and 
Theological Seminary; California Western University ; Central State College 
(Oklahoma) ; General Beadle State Teachers College; Hebrew Teachers Col- 
lege; Knoxville College; Los Angeles Valley Junior College; Mansfield State 
Teachers College; Monterey Peninsula College. The total number of Associa- 
tion chapters is now 573. 


1958 Membership Record 


The Membership Record for 1958 (see p. 135) reveals that membership in 
the Association increased from 37,363 on January 1, 1958 to 41,264 on January 
1, 1959—a total increase of 3901. Most of the credit for this increase must go 
to the chapters, many of which have reached all eligible non-Association mem- 
bers on their campuses through membership campaigns imaginatively con- 
ceived and efficiently carried out. Vigorous programs for chapter activities 
have, of course, been instrumental in obtaining an encouraging response to 
membership invitations. 

A comparison with the 1957 Membership Record indicates the unusual 
success of the 1958 membership campaign : 


1957 1958 

Nominations 
Active 4078 5855 
Junior 217 470 
Reinstatements 547 994 
Resignations 1416 1137 
Lapsed memberships 2240 2055 


The most significant increases, proportionately, were in the number of 
nominations to Junior membership and in the number of reinstatements. The 
first of these was the result of a special effort to increase Junior membership, 
which is open to all graduate students. In this effort, both chapters and in- 
dividual professors in graduate schools cooperated. The increased reinstate- 
ments were undoubtedly a result of the Council action rescinding the require- 
ment that former members wishing reinstatement pay dues for the last year in 
which they received all issues of the Bulletin. Under present policy, former 
members who have been out of the Association at least a year may be reinstated 
without obligation for back dues. 


Chapter Campaigns 


Among chapters which have conducted particularly successful membership 
campaigns, the following may be mentioned: Amherst College, University of 
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Arizona, Arkansas State College, College for Teachers at Buffalo, Butler Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, Doane College, University of Florida, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Illinois State Normal University, Kent State University, Ken- 
yon College, Lafayette College, Loyola University (Illinois), Mississippi State 
College, Modesto Junior College, Monmouth College (New Jersey), Munici- 
pal University of Omaha, Northern Illinois University, University of Notre 
Dame, Oregon State College, Purdue University, St. Lawrence University, 
San Jose State College, Washington and Jefferson College, Wayne State 
University, Western Illinois University. 


New Membership Policies 


Members are reminded that those who have not paid 1958 dues by April 30 
will be dropped from membership at that time. Members who have not paid 
1959 dues by May 25 will be dropped from the Bulletin mailing list until their 
1959 dues have been paid. 

In addition, persons who join the Association between May 31 and 
November 20 will be liable for a half year’s dues, and will be sent both the fall 
and winter issues of the Bulletin. They may have the option of making their 
membership retroactive to January 1. As in the past, persons joining the 
Association between January 1 and May 31 will be liable for a full year’s dues 
and will be sent all issues of the Bulletin. 

The attention of members is called to the proposed constitutional change 
described on pp. 99-100 of this issue. The effect of the change will be to 
substitute a system of membership by application and acceptance for the present 
system of membership by nomination and election. For a discussion of this 
proposed change, see the Summer, 1958 Bulletin, pages 468-69. 


The Eloy Alfaro Citation 


Two Association members on the faculty of Canal Zone Junior College 
have recently been awarded the Eloy Alfaro Citation for Humanities. The 
award is conferred by the Eloy Alfaro International Foundation, which per- 
petuates the memory of the one-time president of Ecuador who was a leader in 
the movement for general public education in South America. The recipients 
of the award were Edward Hatchett of the College’s Mathematics Department 
and Subert Turbyfill of the Speech Department. 


Occupational Hazard, Eastern Style 


An Association member, now a Fulbright Lecturer in Pakistan, has 
forwarded to the Association the following extract from a memorandum cir- 
culated by the Dean of the Faculty of Arts at his present university : 


I beg to inform you that a huge cobra measuring about four cubits in 
length was killed last night in front of Commerce Building, Faculty of Arts. 
We knew our premises are snake-infested, and on some previous occasion 
snakes were found taking shelter, during rainy weather, in the rooms of some 
of the Heads of Departments. This is just to remind my colleagues in the 
University to adopt the necessary precaution against reptiles which may be 
lurking in their offices. . . . 


Guidance Committee on the Segregation Issue 


President Glass has appointed a special “Guidance Committee on the 
Segregation Issue” to consider problems raised by this issue within the area of 
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academic freedom and tenure. The function of the Committee will be to 
furnish Committee A and the Washington Office with confidential memoranda 
on operating policy and on the formulation of principles which might come 
before the Council or the Annual Meeting. In addition to its designated ad- 
visory function, the Committee would be empowered to undertake two further 
functions, if its experience and judgment so indicated. First, it could serve as 
a consultative group for faculties at institutions where a general academic 
crisis has arisen centering around the segregation issue. (Committee A and 
the Washington Office would continue to handle specific cases.) Second, the 
Committee would be free to write a report for publication in the Bulletin, as a 
basis for possible further action by the Association. 

The Washington Office will be glad to receive from the members of the 
Association information and opinion which can be coordinated and evaluated 
for the use of the Guidance Committee. 


Nominating Committee 


With the advice and consent of the Council, President Glass has appointed 
the following persons to the 1959 Nominating Committee: 


Gordon H. McNeil (History), University of Arkansas, Chairman 
Robert Heilman (English), University of Washington 

Reynold Jensen (Medicine), University of Minnesota 

Gladys Kammerer (Political Science), University of Florida 
George R. Taylor (Economics), Amherst College 


Members who wish to suggest nominees for the Council or for the three 
Association offices should submit their suggestions to the Washington Office by 
April 15. The Committee will meet in Washington in June in order to prepare 
a list of nominees from which three officers and ten Council members will be 
elected in 1960. 


South Dakota Conference 


On December 13, Association members from five institutions met at 
Huron College and voted to organize the South Dakota Conference. Dr. 
Edward C. Berry of South Dakota State College was elected temporary chair- 
man of the Conference. 


Recent Decisions Concerning Structure and Policies of Committee Z 


On January 10, 1959, those members of Committee Z who are Council 
members and the chairmen of subcommittees of Committee Z met with mem- 
bers of the Washington Office staff to discuss the structure of the Committee 
and certain policies relating to the Association’s program for the improvement 
of the economic status of the profession. Acting on the recommendations of 
this group, President Glass has approved the following committee structure: 


Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession 
Fritz Machlup (Economics), The Johns Hopkins University ; Chairman 
Executive Committee 


Francis M. Boddy, University of Minnesota; Bernard F. Haley, Stanford Uni- 
versity ; Albert H. Imlah, Tufts University ; Eric W. Lawson, Syracuse University ; 
Harold N. Lee, Newcomb College; Fritz Machlup (Chairman) ; William A. Neis- 
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wanger, University of Illinois; William W. Oliver, Indiana University; Philip Taft, 
Brown University; and Willard L. Thorp, Amherst. (Until further notice, the 
Executive Committee will consist of all members of Committee Z who are simul- 
taneously serving on the Council of the Association, or who are chairmen of Com- 
mittee Z subcommittees, and the Economic Developments Reporter of the Bulletin.) 


Subcommittee Z-1 on the Biennial Salary Study 
Albert H. Imlah (History), Tufts University ; Chairman (1961)? 
Harold N. Lee (Philosophy), Newcomb College (1961) 
William A. Neiswanger (Economics), University of Illinois (1960) 
Subcommittee Z-2 on Taxation 
William W. Oliver (Law), Indiana University ; Chairman (1961) 
William E. Dickerson (Accounting), The Ohio State University (1960) 
Harrop A. Freeman (Law), Cornell University (1959) 
Willard H. Pedrick (Law), Northwestern University (1959) 
J. Nelson Young (Law), University of Illinois (1960) 
Subcommittee Z-3 on Standards 
Francis M. Boddy (Economics), University of Minnesota; Chairman (1961 ) 
Ralph L. Boyd (Business Administration), Portland State College (1959) 
Bernard F. Haley (Economics), Stanford University (1961) 
Eric W. Lawson (Finance), Syracuse University (1960) 
Fritz Machlup (Economics), The Johns Hopkins University (1961) 
Willard L. Thorp (Economics), Amherst College (1960) 
Subcommittee Z-4 on Collateral Economic Benefits (name altered by action taken) 
Philip Taft (Economics), Brown University ; Chairman (1960) 
Homer C. Bishop (Social Work), Washington University (1959) 
Sidney L. Pressey (Psychology), The Ohio State University (1960) 
Laurens H. Seelye (Philosophy), Colby College (1959) 
John H. Smith (Statistics), American University (1959) 
Marian M. Torrey (Mathematics), Goucher College (1959) 


At the meeting on January 10, a report was made on chapter replies to the 
“Academic Salaries” inquiry. An unexpected number of institutions furnished 
data on average salaries (over-all and by rank), and an unexpected number of 
administrative officials gave permission to publish identified data. These cir- 
cumstances led to the following Committee decisions: (1) to publish index 
grades based on average salaries paid by rank (a scale is being constructed for 
this purpose) ; (2) to publish index grades based on minimum salaries paid by 
rank (as previously decided) ; and (3) to publish the over-all average salary 
paid by reporting institutions, and the number of full-time teachers involved in 
this calculation. It was also agreed that the Chairman of Committee Z and the 
General Secretary should decide on the form and date of publication. (Recog- 
nizedly, the publication of additional grades and information, a major step 
forward at an earlier date than was thought possible, will mean a revision of 
procedure and a short delay. ) 

Committee Z has requested a special subcommittee (Professors Boddy, 
Imlah, and Neiswanger) to present a report on the feasibility and desirability 
of establishing a set of index grades which would indicate “improvement in 
salaries for the several ranks over the figure for an appropriate base year.” 
It is hoped that this report can be placed before the Association at the Annual 
Meeting in Pittsburgh, April 24 and 25. 


*Dates indicate the year in which the term of appointment ends. 
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4 The Committee agreed that Subcommittee Z-4, renamed “Collateral Eco- 
‘ nomic Benefits,” should, in addition to retirement plans, be concerned with 


faculty children’s allowances and insurance, and should make a preliminary 
study of faculty housing. Sabbatical leaves and teaching loads, obviously 
matters of great importance, were felt to be more appropriately the business 
of other committees. 
a Additional matters considered included the following: fuller “bonus” re- 
feo ag ports on academic salaries for cooperating institutions (approved) ; continu- 
ance of the Biennial Salary Studies (strongly supported) ; taxation study, with 
emphasis on testing regulations—partly through litigation rather than by 


EY legislative remedy (approved). 
sa Gh The Committee voiced its gratitude for the services of the outgoing chair- 
oe man, Professor Neiswanger. 


Appointment to the Council 


In accordance with Article V, Item 5, of the Constitution, Professor 
Arthur W. Heilman (Educational Psychology) of the University of Oklahoma 
has been appointed to fill the unexpired term of Professor Walter P. Webb on 
the Council. 


Activities of Officers, Staff, and Association Representatives 


ae During December and January, President Bentley Glass visited seven 
states in the Midwest as National Lecturer for Sigma Xi. On December 9, 
Mr. Fidler attended a conference and dinner in New York in connection with 
the Tenth Anniversary Observation of the Universal Declaration of Human 
4 Rights. He addressed a luncheon meeting of the Brooklyn College Chapter 
. on December 10, a regular meeting of the University of Kansas City Chapter 
on January 7, and a dinner meeting of the Lincoln University (Missouri) 

eps Chapter on January 8. On January 7, he participated in a panel discussion on 
| the subject, “A Professional Code Worthy of the Academic Profession”; the 
E discussion was part of the annual meeting of the Association of American Col- 
leges, held in Kansas City, Missouri. On December 8, Mr. Davis was guest 
speaker at a dinner meeting of faculty members at Mansfield, Pennsylvania, 
prior to the organization of the Mansfield State Teachers College Chapter. 
Mr. Joughin addressed a luncheon meeting of the University of Pennsylvania 
Chapter on January 23. A review by Mr. Joughin of All Rome Trembled, by 
Melton S. Davis, and The Montesi Scandal, by Wayland Young, was pub- 
Vs lished in the Minnesota Law Review for November, 1958 (Vol. 43, No. 1, pp. 
179-182). On November 14, Professor Fritz Machlup (The Johns Hopkins 
University), Council member and Chairman of Committee Z, was guest 
foe A og speaker at a meeting of the Franklin and Marshall College Chapter. Pro- 
ay fessor Machlup addressed a meeting of the Beloit College Chapter on Decem- 
. ber 4. Professor Henry H. H. Remak (Indiana University), member of the 

l Council and Committee E, represented the Association at the organizational 
meeting of the Chapter at Anderson College and Theological Seminary. 
Others attending the meeting were Professors Thomas Wetmore and Phyllis 
Nelson of Ball State Teachers College. Professor Wetmore is President of the 
Association’s Indiana Conference. 
j The following persons represented the Association at recent inauguration 
i : ceremonies: Professor Burton Henry (Los Angeles State College) at the 
: inauguration of M. Norvel Young as President of George Pepperdine Colleg 

4 on November 21; Professor Richard C. Spencer (Coe College) at the inau- 
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guration of Joseph E. McCabe as President of Coe College on December 5; 
Professor Dan A. Thomas (Rollins College) at the inauguration of David 
Marion Delo as President of the University of Tampa on December 13. 


Letter of Retiring President, Illinois Conference 


Appearing below are excerpts from a letter of the most recent past presi- 
dent of the Illinois Conference, Professor Hellmut A. Hartwig of Southern 
Illinois University. The letter was addressed to members of the Illinois Con- 
ference and was distributed with the Conference’s Bulletin No. 1, July, 1958. 


When I was president of the Southern Illinois University Chapter of 
AAUP, back in 1952-53, I signed a chapter protest against the Broyles Bill. I 
did this although I was not personally in favor of the action. However, in the 
name of the chapter, in my capacity of president, I had to express the will of 
the group. The result was a flood of abuse directed at me by members of the 
Illinois legislature. In all fairness, though, I must mention that one state 
representative patted me on the back for the action. I did not deserve the 
violent and, in a democratic country, highly uncalled for abuse nor the com- 
mendation, as I had not personally favored unilateral actions on political 
matters by the chapter. 

This event brought home to me the desirability of organizing the state’s 
AAUP chapters into a state-wide organization, whose president could sign 
such a protest without placing his own chapter and school on the spot, as it 
were; although he might still be personally the recipient of unwarranted at- 
tacks. In addition such a state group could more effectively handle many 
professional problems arising at the state level only, thus relieving the na- 
tional office of the AAUP of a great deal of pressure, which in turn would 
result in a more expeditious handling of nation-wide affairs by the central 
office. 

Mostly due to the diligent work of our local chapter secretary, Professor 
Ruby Kerley, who polled the Illinois membership on the question of uniting all 
the state chapters into a state organization, a beginning was made at the 1954 
meeting of the Illinois chapters in the spring of that year. This meeting took 
place at Eastern Illinois University in Charleston, Illinois, and resulted in the 
formation of the Illinois Federated Chapters of the American Association of 
University Professors... . 

No legislative problems arose for us since the Broyles Bill stirred up 
controversy in 1952-53 during my tenure as local chapter president here at 
Southern, and its subsequent resurgence in 1954-55, when Professor Mulder 
protested its enactment into law in the name of the Illinois Federated Chapters 
of AAUP. Again the value of a state organization was proven when the 
Honorable William G. Stratton, Governor of Illinois, answered Professor 
Mulder in a noncommittal, nevertheless, courteous manner, a far cry from the 
abuse I suffered for doing the same thing two years earlier. 

Resolutions of the Conference have been addressed to United States 
Senator Dirksen, Congressional Committees, and other government agencies 
on the state and federal levels. The national office was apprised of the senti- 
ment of the membership on various matters. In many instances (Senator 
Dirksen, the Central Office, etc.) polite replies were received pledging positive 
action. 

Statistics were compiled on fringe benefits, salary scales, and faculty- 
administration relationships in effect at Illinois institutions of higher learning. 
Individual Illinois chapters were urged to study their local problems and report 
to the Conference what actions were taken or are contemplated to raise the 
academic and economic status of the profession. A membership drive was in- 
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stigated to increase the number of chapters in the Conference. The efforts of 
Professor Stewart and others at the University of Illinois and other state- 
supported schools of higher learning to raise annuity payments to emeriti, 
death benefits to dependents, etc., were vigorously supported. Study commit- 
tees were set up (many at the suggestion of the Chicago Area Council of 
AAUP, which comprises about half the total membership of the Illinois Con- 
ference and has been very active in instilling a new and progressive spirit into 
the association). One of these study committees concerns itself with the 
advisability of combining our retirement system with social security. Another 
is studying the problems raised by rapidly increasing enrollments. 

Yet, I am sorry to say, not all is rosy with our organization. An appalling 
number of chapter officers are so indifferent to the welfare of the organiza- 
and hence their profession that they cannot be bothered to answer correspond- 
ence addressed to them promptly. Others do not even answer. Communica- 
tions addressed to them are not read and not disseminated to the chapter mem- 
bership. I am convinced that most of the membership does not even know that 
an Illinois Conference exists. If I may presume to advise my successors in 
the presidency, I should like to see them stress education of the lackadaisical 
portion of our membership in the direction of a more responsible attitude 
toward the organizations of the AAUP (regional, state, and national) which 
after all exist only for their own benefit, to advance their personal well-being 
and that of their dependents. 

. . . What the Illinois Conference should attempt to assure its members of 
is the RIGHT TO PROCLAIM WHAT WE HONESTLY BELIEVE, to 
be sure, BUT IN DIGNITY. Dignity of the individual is never unilaterally 
achieved; it depends on individual worth and the willingness of others to 
recognize and reward such worth. Teachers at all levels who can hold their 
heads high will not permit themselves to be dealt with arbitrarily by Boards of 
Education, Administrations, Alumni Associations, or politicians. Yet digni- 
fied teachers also will not fail to act as responsible members of a free society. 


The Salary Study—A Comment 


The secretary of an Association chapter, in submitting data and a rating 
in connection with the academic salary study, writes : 

I cannot let this moment pass without saying that—in my opinion—your 
rating plan is the best thing that has happened to the Association since I 
joined it. For the first time in my experience the University administration 
has taken notice of our existence, and one of our units, after pooh-poohing the 
whole matter, turned about and actually raised some salaries to improve its 
rating. 


Life Member 


Unable to obtain Life Membership without Council action, one Emeritus 
member (dues $1.00 a year) acted unilaterally and submitted a check for $50 
to the Association, with the request that his membership be continued for life. 
The request was gratefully complied with. 


The Bulletin 


Since publication of the Winter, 1958 Bulletin, permissions have been 
granted to reproduce the following Bulletin materials : 

“Education by Facade,” by Walter Houston Clark (Winter, 1952-53), 
and “The American College Student: A Candidate for Socialization,” by 
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Jackson Toby (Summer, 1957), to be reprinted in a textbook on “social prob- 
lems” in the United States. 

A portion of “The ROTC on the Campus,” by Gene M. Lyons and John 
W. Masland (Winter, 1958), to be reproduced in a textbook by the authors. 

An excerpt from “Black Horses Eat More Than White Horses,” by 
Harold C. Hand (Summer, 1957), to be included in an anthology of “current 
criticisms of public education.” 

Excerpts from “The Usefulness of the Impossible,” by Billy E. Goetz 
(Summer, 1956), to be used in a textbook in economics. 

“Report From Upper Upanishad,” by William R. Mueller (Autumn, 
1957), to be duplicated for use in a college course in English composition, 

“What a Seminar is Not,’ by Stephen Minot (Winter, 1958), to be 
duplicated for use in a college’s undergraduate English classes, and in a 
college’s graduate seminar in social welfare. 

“Student Strike at an Asian University: A Case History,” by George 
Mannello, Jr. (Summer, 1957), to be duplicated for use in an institution’s 
undergraduate teaching and in-service programs. 

“Research or News,” by Richard P. Bailey (Winter, 1958), to be re- 
printed in a college public relations magazine. 

“Tnstructorship—The Art of Keeping One Up on the Student,” by Frank 
R. Smith (Winter, 1958), to be reprinted in a college’s newspaper. 

“Freshman Illiteracy and Professional Jeopardy,” by Richard B. Hovey 
(Summer, 1958), and “Mama, Stay Away From My Door,” by Keen Rafferty 
(Summer, 1958), to be reprinted in a monthly magazine of selected published 
articles and stories. 

Mr. Lee E. Holt, Managing Editor of The CEA Critic, has called the 
attention of the Editor of the Bulletin to the fact that Walter Crosby Eells, in 
his article in the Autumn, 1957 Bulletin, “Journals Publishing Articles on 
College Teachers and College Teaching,” failed to make mention of The CEA 
Critic. Mr. Holt says: 


The CEA Critic, official organ of the College English Association, has been 
appearing regularly nine times a year since 1938 (it was called The Newsletter 
during the first years of its publication). During that time it has printed 
each month at least three or four articles on college teaching and college 
teachers, since it exists primarily to publish articles of that sort. I have re- 
cently compiled an index of the twenty years of publication, and it lists literally 
hundreds of articles of the type Mr. Eells discusses. Such topics as “Class 
Size,” “Academic Freedom,” “Education and National Security,” “The Role 
of English Literature in Society,” “The Enrollment Crisis,” “The Humanities 
and Science,” etc., etc., are discussed in dozens of articles each. Our authors 
include many of the leaders of American education today. 


The Editor of the Bulletin is glad to add The CEA Critic to the list presented 
by Mr. Eells. Mr. Eells has informed the Editor that he will include refer- 
ences to appropriate articles in The CEA Critic in a forthcoming supplement 
to his College Teachers and College Teaching (1957), soon to be published by 
the Southern Regional Education Board. 
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Educational Developments 
A. Economic Status‘ 


Carleton College Plans Expansion 


A four-year, $10,000,000 expansion program has been announced for 
Carleton College. It is planned to use the $10,000,000 as follows: $3,750,000 
for endowment to increase faculty salaries (the salaries of professors will be 
raised to the $15,000-17,000 range) ; $1,500,000 for student loan funds and 
endowed scholarships ; $4,750,000 for new buildings, with a $1,500,000 science 
building the first to be built. The traditional enrollment of 1000 students will 
be increased to 1300. 


University of Pittsburgh Receives $12,000,000 Gift 


Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh, 
has announced a gift of $12,000,000 from the A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust. The gift will be used for three purposes: to endow ten 
distinguished professorships in the humanities, natural sciences, and social 
sciences ; to support fifty pre-doctoral and six to nine post-doctoral fellowships 
in these fields; and to aid in the development of the University’s new College 
of the Academic Disciplines. The ten distinguished professorships will be in 
philosophy, classics, fine arts, music, modern languages, mathematics, physics, 
history, and sociology. In acknowledging the gift, Chancellor Litchfield 
stated that “Higher education needs and welcomes grants for the improvement 
of physical plant but gifts such as this one are especially required and appre- 
ciated because they are investments in human beings. In the end, the success 
or failure of an educational institution depends upon the quality of its teach- 
ers and students.” Paul Mellon, Chairman of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust, stated, in presenting the gift to Chancellor Litchfield, 
that “The full development of the program will require additional gifts and 
new income for the University. There is a need for undergraduate scholar- 
ships and for new University income which will bring faculty salaries through- 
out the College to higher levels.” 


Yale University Receives Record Total of Gifts 


During the year 1957-58, Yale University received a total of $33,047,068 
in gifts. Yale’s previous record for gifts in one year was $26,519,192, set in 
1929-30. The amount received in 1956-57 was $23,465,000. The increased 
amount spent for faculty salaries and contributions toward pensions for the 
year 1957-58 was $618,697. Student aid for the year came to a total of 
$2,878,000, and the University provided $430,000 in student loans. Of the 
record total of gifts to the University, $1,716,808 came from the Alumni Fund. 


* Compiled by Harold N. Lee (Newcomb College), Tulane University, the Eco- 
nomic Developments Reporter of the Bulletin. 
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Additional Rises in Tuition Charges 


In addition to the increases in tuition reported in the Autumn, 1958 issue 
of the Bulletin, the following are here noted: Students entering Middlebury 
College next fall will pay $1200 in tuition, an increase of $250 over the present 
rate. St. Bonaventure University will, next fall, increase tuition by $3 per 
credit hour in the undergraduate schools and $5 per credit hour in the graduate 
school ; this will allow for salary increases to teachers totaling nearly $50,000. 
Tuition for full-time students in the School of Law of Columbia University will 
be increased $100 next fall, making the charge $1100 for the academic year; 
the last previous rise in tuition, in September, 1957, was from $900 to $1000. 
Tuition at Amherst College advanced from $800 to $925 in September, 1958; 
in September, 1959, it will again be increased $125, to a total of $1050. Tuition 
at New York University has doubled since 1952; it is now $960 for a full-time 
schedule. Grinnell College has announced a plan whereby parents can pay the 
college expenses of their children under a monthly payment plan lasting as long 
as seven to eight years; simple interest will be charged at moderate rates. 


Commonwealth Fund Makes Fortieth Annual Report 


During the fiscal year 1957-58, the Commonwealth Fund made thirty-four 
grants totaling $3,662,293. Of this amount, $2,221,105 went for community 
health and medical education; $747,060 was allotted for fellowships and 
awards; and $188,083 was allocated for research. The Fund announced that 
sixty-two foreign fellows in health and medicine will study and travel in the 
United States in 1958-59. The international awards are named “The Hark- 
ness Fellowships of the Commonwealth Fund.” 


Development Program Booming at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


During the first eighteen months of the $25,350,000 Development Program 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, nearly seventy per cent of the goal has 
been reached. The Program was announced as a ten-year project and its ob- 
jectives were: increases in faculty salaries, the addition of outstanding faculty 
members, the construction of five new buildings, and extensive campus im- 
provements. The trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust, in December, 1958, announced a gift of $5,000,000 toward the achieve- 
ment of the goal. The gift will endow four distinguished professorships, make 
allotment for visiting professorships of eminent scholars or artists, and allow 
for improving the salaries of the faculty of the College of Fine Arts. Another 
large gift to the Program has been made by Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. Hunt, who 
have contributed $2,800,000 for a library building. The main building will be 
surmounted by a penthouse to hold a collection of rare books and botanical 
items assembled by Mrs. Hunt. Pittsburgh business and industrial organiza- 
tions have subscribed approximately $5,600,000 to the campaign. The alumni 
have, so far, given $1,120,348.64. 


Princeton University Faculty Salary Increases 


Princeton University has announced that annual salary increases of $1000 
a year for professors and $500 for associate professors will go into effect on 
February 1, 1959. This will bring the minimum salaries for professors and 
associate professors to $11,000 and $8000. Dr. Robert F. Goheen, President 
of the University, has stated that, as in previous years, the across-the-board 
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and minimum scale increases will be supplemented by merit raises for these 
and other faculty ranks. The salary increases will be partially paid for by the 
rise in tuition noted in the Winter, 1958 Bulletin. “It is not generally under- 
stood,” Dr. Goheen said, “that the parents of Princeton students pay only 45% 
of the instructional costs.” He pointed out that “The sole object of this in- 
crease is to permit further long overdue improvements in the salary scale of 
the university faculty.” 


Markle Foundation Makes Gifts to Medical Education 


The John and Mary E. Markle Foundation made grants to medical educa- 
tion in the United States and Canada, in 1957-58, totaling $1,163,609. The 
largest proportion of this, $750,000, went for scholarships in twenty-five 
medical schools. The Markle Foundation was chartered in 1927 by the late 
John Markle with an endowment of $3,000,000, subsequently increased to 
$14,000,000. The past year was the fourth successive year in which the 
Foundation’s income exceeded $1,000,000. 


Harvard University Receives Gifts 


On January 17, President Nathan M. Pusey, of Harvard, announced a 
gift of $2,000,000 for scholarships to help needy students in the University; 
this gift brought the Program for Harvard College within $27,500,000 of the 
amount needed to achieve the Program’s goal of $82,500,000 by Commence- 
ment, 1959. President Pusey stated that the donor of the gift, who held a 
scholarship himself while in college, wished to remain anonymous. The donor 
wrote: “The gift is from one who depended upon scholarship aid almost en- 
tirely for his years at College and is regarded by him as only a partial pay- 
ment on the value of these years to him.” 

As a contribution to the Program for Harvard College, three members of 
the Widener family, George D. Widener, Mrs. Josephine Widener Bigelow, 
and Mrs. Eleanor W. Dixon have pledged $700,000 to establish the Eleanor 
Elkins Widener Rice Memorial Fund as a partial endowment for the main- 
tenance and operation of the Widener Library Building. Harvard University 
has also announced the establishment of the Carl H. Pforzheimer University 
Professorship for the director of the University libraries. This Professorship 
has been endowed by a gift from the Carl and Lily Pforzheimer Foundation, 
which was established by Mr. Pforzheimer and named for him and his late 
wife. Professor Paul H. Buck, the Director of Libraries at Harvard, has been 
appointed to the chair. 


Grants by du Pont Company 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company has announced that, for the aca- 
demic year 1959-60, it is granting $1,200,000 to 139 colleges and universities 
for strengthening of fundamental research and for the teaching of science and 
related liberal arts subjects. These funds may be used for fundamental re- 
search in any way the institutions see fit, including the support of graduate 
students. The institutions determine the research undertaken and are free 
to publish the results. 


Salary Increases at Rutgers University 


Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey, has announced the following 
new salary ranges, effective as of January 1, of this year: Instructor, $4750- 
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6178; Assistant Professor, $5774-7508; Associate Professor, $6684-8688 ; ‘ 
Professor, $8124—-10,560. 
Ford Foundation Grants 
” The Ford Foundation has announced a grant of $525,000 to ten Mid- a 
“4 western liberal arts colleges which have banded together for the administration DI: 
oe of the grant under the name of Associated Colleges of the Midwest. The pur- q 
4 pose of the grant is to help the ten colleges to undertake a broad cooperative 
hg study of educational and financial problems. The colleges are Beloit, Carleton, 
Ss Coe, Cornell, Grinnell, Knox, Lawrence, Monmouth, Ripon, and St. Olaf. Wg 
a These colleges enroll approximately 10,000 students and have about 700 faculty i 
a members. The grant will cover the basic operating costs of the ACM for five ae 
Tg years. The group engages to raise matching funds for later operations and ; 
special projects. 
4 3 The Ford Foundation has also announced the following additional appro- 
\ a priations in aid of education and research: $1,250,000 “to encourage the appli- 
Ae cation of the social sciences and mathematics to business problems,” the grant 
me to be divided between Indiana, Michigan State, North Carolina, Washington, 
and Wisconsin; $500,000 “to finance a one-year mathematics institute for ; 
a leading teachers of business administration at the graduate level,” and $1,200,- " 
. i: 000 for other research and improvements in the business school area; $675,000 y 
4 to establish an M.I.T.-Harvard Joint Center for Urban Studies; $438,000, : 
a divided between Notre Dame, Pennsylvania, Vanderbilt, and Wisconsin, for 
re research in law and contemporary affairs; and $240,000 to Stanford for grad- 
‘S uate workshops in comparative international economics; $500,000 for fellow- 
f ships to provide law teachers “advanced training in law and public affairs and 
“ in international legal studies.” 
a Wellesley College Receives Gift of Art Center 
4 The Jewett Arts Center, recently opened at Wellesley College, is the larg- 
r est gift for an academic building ever received in the history of the College. 
4 Mrs. George Frederick Jewett, of Spokane, a graduate and a trustee of Welles- : 
4 ley, presented the Center on behalf of the Jewett family. The Center consists 
Ee of the Mary Cooper Jewett Art Building and the Margaret Weyerhaeuser 
4 Jewett Music and Drama Building. These two structures are connected by ‘ 
5 ‘ an art gallery. 
me Wayne State University Gets Large Capital Funds Increase ae 


In August, 1958, the Board of Governors of Wayne State University allo- 
cated almost $7,000,000 in capital funds for the year 1958-59. Of this sum, 
$3,749,000 will go for the acquisition of land and clearing sites. On Septem- 
ber 22, land was broken for the construction of the $2,000,000 Richard Cohn 
Memorial Building, which will be paid for partly by private donations and : 
grants. The Richard Cohn Foundation has donated $425,000 for this building, i 
and a grant of $270,000 has been made by the Greater Detroit Hospital Fund. 

The new building will be used, in part, by the College of Nursing. Wayne 
University has also received a $700,000 grant from the Ford Foundation to 
help finance a new college of general education to open next September. 


C.A.U.T. Bulletin Reports on Salary Status of Canadian Professors 


A large portion of the December, 1958 Bulletin of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of University Teachers is devoted to salary problems. A report of the 
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Salary Committee of the Association is accompanied by several tables, one of 
which shows that the upper decile of engineers in Ontario earns $19,900 a year 

3 at the level of experience equivalent to that of professor, $14,700 a year at the 
4 : level of associate professor, $11,500 at the level of assistant professor, and 
$10,100 at the level of instructor. Another table shows that if present salaries 
: had as great purchasing power as the median salaries for the various ranks had 
in 1938, the median salary for professors would now have to be $14,820; for 

associate professors, $11,580; and for assistant professors, $9080. Compar- 

: able data for instructors in 1938 were not available. Other tables show mini- 
< mum salaries in each rank for twenty-seven Canadian colleges and universities 


are in 1958-59, median salaries by rank and region for 1957-58, with the per- 
+a centage increase over 1956-57, and minimum salaries by rank and field for 

a 1957-58, with the percentage increase over 1956-57. 
The Committee recommends the following minimum salaries for Canadian 


teachers within the next two years: Professor, $14,000; Associate Professor, 
$11,000; Assistant Professor, $8000; Instructor, $6000. 


Potpourri 


New York University received a total of $19,150,827 in the fiscal year 
i 1957-58. . . .Barnard College will seek a capital gifts fund of $8,545,000 in 
: : honor of its seventy-fifth anniversary in 1964. The campaign has been be- 
gun. . . .The Bethlehem Steel Company, in 1958, gave a total of $468,000 
divided among thirty-seven educational institutions. . . .It is reported that 
professors at Hofstra College average $11,000 a year with a minimum of 
$9400, and that associate professors average $8500 with a minimum of 
$7000. . . . Washington and Lee University is planning a $2,000,000 develop- 
: ment program. . . . The University of Pennsylvania has completed a ten-year 
development program and is planning to undertake another which is likely to 
: seek $75,000,000. During the fiscal year 1957-58, gifts to the University 
reached a record-breaking total of $11,623,355. . . .Wells College has an- 
nounced an increase in the range of faculty salaries. The maximum for 
oa professors is to be $12,000; it is now $9000. Scholarship aid for faculty chil- 
: dren will be raised from $500 to $750; this is a cash grant for children of the 
4 faculty who are attending any accredited four-year college. . . .Columbia Uni- 
13 versity is building a new law building ; $5,500,000 of the necessary $7,000,000 
is already in hand. . . . Vassar College received a record total of $3,701,361 
in gifts during the year ending June 30, 1958. . . . The Federal Government 
e spent $440,000,000 for research in colleges and universities last year... . 
: St. John’s University (Jamaica, L. I.) has completed two new buildings cost- 
ing $5,250,000. . . . The budget request for operating the six colleges of the 
; New York City system for next year is $36,185,097. . . .Holy Cross Col- 
. ; lege received gifts totaling $333,663 during the year ending June 30, 1958. . 
At the end of the last fiscal year, the assets of Union College and University 
; : had risen $558,124 over the previous year, to a total of $21,749,739. . 
* Lehigh University has awarded university-controlled scholarships this year 
totaling $588,780. An additional $93,290 in scholarships has been awarded to 
a Lehigh undergraduates through non-university-controlled awards. 
Yeshiva University received gifts amounting to $1,000,000 during the year 
, ending June 30, 1958. .A legacy that will eventually come to about $500,- 
; 000 has been left to the University of Tennessee by Fred T. Bonham, retired 
personnel director of The New York Times, who died last September 21. The 
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income will be used for scholarships. . . .Louis Adler, of New York City, 
has established the Louis and Bessie Adler Charitable Corporation with an en- 
downment of $4,000,000, the income from which will go to scientific, religious, 
and educational institutions. . . .Last year, the City College of New York re- 
ceived gifts of $174,000 from alumni and others. . . .The report of the con- 
troller of the University of Chicago showed income of $90,049,556 and expen- 
ditures of $89,898,888 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. These sums 
include the operations of the Argonne National Laboratory and other govern- 
mental installations operated by the University. . . . Wheaton College (Massa- 
chusetts) has received a gift of securities with current value in excess of 
$200,000 from an anonymous donor. . . . Bucknell University has announced 
a $10,000,000 development plan. . . .Ambherst College received gifts of 
$1,355,540 during the academic year ending last June. . . .The Standard Oil 
Company of California has announced that it will make grants totaling $175,- 
000 to thirty-four private colleges next year. . . .Mr. and Mrs, F. A. 
Wardenburg, of Wilmington, Delaware, have given the University of Colorado 
$100,000 for a student health center. They have given over $1,000,000 to the 
University over a period of years. . . . Middlebury College réceived gifts total- 
ing $959,914.08 during the past fiscal year. . . . Rutgers University will soon 
begin construction on a biology center to cost $3,500,000. The State of New 
Jersey has appropriated $2,500,000, the Public Health Service has made a 
grant of $450,000, and $550,000 has been contributed by private sources. . . 
Teachers College of Columbia University received gifts and bequests amount- 
ing to $2,400,000 during the year ending June 30, 1958. 


B. Other Developments 


An Appraisal of TV Instruction 


In October, 1958, the American Council on Education published College 
Teaching by Television, the report of a conference sponsored jointly by the 
Council and Pennsylvania State University. The papers and discussions in 
the report cover a range of opinion of teachers and research experts in evaluat- 
ing televised instruction, examining its broader implications, and suggesting 
improvements for the future. 

In this volume, such questions as the following are discussed: How does 
instructional television compare with conventional methods of teaching? 
What are its advantages and its disadvantages? Have students and teachers 
responded, in general, to its use? What research has been done, and what 
does it reveal? Where has televised instruction been tried, for what courses, 
and with what results? What principles and conditions of learning are in- 
volved in the effort to improve televised instruction? What are some of the 
significant concepts of educational television? What relation do they bear 
to our cultural patterns and educational philosophy as a whole? 

Copies of the book may be obtained from the Publications Division of the 
American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., at $4.00. 


Comparative Education Seminar and Field Study for Japan and Korea 


Through the initiative of the Comparative Education Society, another 
comparative education seminar and field study will be undertaken this year. 
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Last year, seventy-one educators and teachers from colleges and universities in 
the United States and Puerto Rico visited, for five weeks, educational institu- 
tions on all levels and engaged in seminars and conferences with educators, 
teachers, and students in the Soviet Union. In 1957, forty-one representatives 
of the Society visited South America and, in 1956, forty delegates visited 
Europe. This year the Society will sponsor a program in Japan and Korea; 
the dates have been tentatively set for August 16 to September 20. The aca- 
demic director of the seminar and field study will be Dr. William W. Brick- 
man, Editor of School and Society, and Professor of Education at New York 
University. The administrative director will be Dr. Gerald H. Read, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Kent State University. 

Participation in the program is open to anyone engaged in college teach- 
ing and educational work of an international character. The Comparative 
Education Society invites a!l interested persons to send their inquiries to Dr. 
Read. It is estimated that the total cost of the field trip will be between $1400 
and $1500 from the West Coast. 


FHA Program for College Housing 


The American Council on Education’s December 3, 1958 issue of Higher 
Education and National A ffairs presents information provided, upon request, 
by the Federal Housing Administration concerning the FHA’s cooperative 
program for college faculty housing. The paragraphs below are quoted from 
this issue: 


The Federal Housing Administration’s cooperative housing program of- 
fers a sound and practicable way to provide good housing for faculty members. 
Here’s how FHA can help. On cooperative housing projects of 8 or more 
dwelling units sponsored by qualified nonprofit cooperative groups, FHA will 
insure a 40-year mortgage representing 90 per cent of replacement cost of the 
project, with a statutory maximum of $2250 per room. 

Faculty members can band together to form a housing cooperative for 
the purpose of developing either a sales-type or management-type cooperative 
housing project to be occupied by the members of the cooperative group. Ina 
sales-type project, each individual member is a stockholder of the cooperative 
corporation undertaking construction of the housing project. Upon completion 
of the project, the individual homes may be released from the blanket mort- 
gage covering the project and each member may take title to his own home 
and obtain an individual FHA-insured mortgage on it. In a management-type 
project, a blanket mortgage covers the project. Each member of the coopera- 
tive group has right of occupancy to one of the dwelling units, although he 
does not obtain title to it. He has a share interest in the entire project and an 
equal voice in its management. 

Representatives of the cooperative corporation should hold preliminary 
discussions about their proposed project with staff members of the nearest 
FHA insuring office. These discussions enable FHA to guide the corporation 
toward proper organization and toward the planning and operation of a hous- 
ing project that will supply the kind of homes the members want—and on a 
sound financial basis. No fee is charged by FHA for services rendered in this 
preliminary stage. 

When agreement is reached on the general feasibility of the project, the 
sponsors then arrange with a private approved lending institution willing to 
advance the necessary mortgage funds. The next step is for the sponsors and 
the mortgagee to file with the local FHA office an application for mortgage in- 
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surance, along with plans, specifications, and other exhibits in sufficient detail 
for FHA to estimate replacement cost of the property. 

Cooperative housing developed in this way has special advantages for 
faculty members. It represents a sound investment in good housing built to 
meet FHA standards. It enables faculty families to live among congenial 
neighbors in better homes than they might be able to obtain individually. And 
it offers them the benefits of economies made possible through cooperative 
action. 


Information about the FHA cooperative housing program may be ob- 
tained from FHA insuring offices and from Norman P. Mason, Commissioner, 
Federal Housing Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


A New Kind of College Proposed 


The Administrations of four institutions of higher education in Massa- 
chusetts—Amherst, Mount Holyoke, Smith, and the University of Massachu- 
setts—recently sponsored a prospectus, entitled The New College Plan: A 
Proposal for a Major Departure in Higher Education. This college, if estab- 
lished, would attempt to “provide education of the highest quality at a mini- 
mum cost per student and with as small a faculty relative to the student body 
as new methods of instruction and new administrative procedures can make 
possible.” The faculty would be only about half the number for the same ratio 
of students existing in most colleges. Fields of learning rather than courses 
would be emphasized and effort would be made to train students to educate 
themselves, thus freeing both students and faculty from “the system which 
makes education a matter of giving and taking courses to cover subjects.” 

The site of the new college, if built, will be in the area of its sponsors. 
It is planned as a residential and coeducational institution, with an initial en- 
rollment of about 1000 students. 


California Resolution on Reporting Student Beliefs and Associations 


A University of California faculty council has adopted a resolution relat- 
ing to certain kinds of reports by teachers on students. It reads: 


This Faculty asserts that freedom of discussion in the classroom and in 
academic consultation is fundamental to higher education. The essential free- 
dom of a university can be seriously jeopardized if argument and expression 
of opinion are inhibited, particularly in those subjects which are held contro- 
versial in some quarters and at some moments in history. Therefore, reports 
by a teacher concerning the beliefs, attitudes, activities, and associations of a 
student regarding religion, politics, and public affairs in general, are not per- 
missible when the reports are based on information acquired by the teacher in 
the course of instruction or in the course of other student-teacher relations that 
involve the student’s academic program. 


This resolution was adopted October 28, 1958, by the Representative As- 
sembly, Northern Section of the Academic Senate, University of California; 
a substitute resolution was rejected on December 11, 1958. The resolution, by 
adoption, becomes an effective regulation on the Berkeley, Davis, and San 
Francisco campuses. 


Summer Institutes for Teachers of Science and Mathematics 


During the summer of 1959, approximately 16,000 high school teachers 
and 2000 college teachers of science and mathematics will take advantage of 
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teacher training programs sponsored by the National Science Foundation at 
350 institutes in 255 educational institutions, held in all forty-nine states, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. About 300 of the insti- 
tutes will be open to high school teachers; thirty to college teachers; and 
twenty to teachers of both groups. 


New Members of AAU 


At its last annual meeting, the Association of American Universities ad- 
mitted four new members, making the total membership forty-one. The new 
members are Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Penn- 
sylvania State University, Purdue University, and Tulane University of 
Louisiana. The AAU was founded in 1900 with a membership of fourteen 
institutions. In fifty years the membership grew to thirty-seven, the last three 
of which were admitted in 1949. New members may be admitted on invita- 
tion of the executive committee, endorsed by three-fourths of the members of 
the Association. 


Foreign Students in the United States 


Approximately 40,000 foreign students come to the United States an- 
nually to study in our colleges and universities, the number having increased 
steadily since 1946, when the number was less than 10,000. Asia sends forty 
per cent of these students; Europe, fifteen per cent; South America, eleven 
per cent; and Africa, four per cent. Slightly more than one third come here 
for graduate study, and about one half of these specialize in science and engi- 
neering, 


Associates in Military History 


The Department of the Army has made arrangements in its Office of the 
Chief of Military History (OCMH) in Washington for private scholars to 
work by appointment as Associates in Military History. The object is to 
encourage research and writing which will supplement that of the Army’s 
historians, and extend the range of public and professional knowledge and 
interest in military affairs. An appointment as Associate places at the tempo- 
rary disposal of the appointee facilities for research, discussion, and study 
comparable to those of the Army’s historians. 


Qualifications for appointment are: (1) The applicant must be per- 
sonally and professionally qualified to complete his proposed study satis- 
factorily. The normal measure of preparation will be a Ph.D. degree or 
successful completion of the preliminary examinations for that degree. (2) 
The subject of the study proposed must be “in the interest of promoting na- 
tional defense.” Preference will be given to projects contributing to the His- 
tory Program of the Army. (3) The applicant must possess the financial 
means to permit the completion of the study proposed, since an appointment 
carries no stipend. (4) Prior to appointment the applicant must obtain a 
personal security clearance at a level that will permit access to documents and 
records required to support his study. 


Applications should be addressed to the Chief of Military History, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. The application should in- 
clude: (1) a statement of the qualifications and purpose of the applicant; 
(2) at least three references whom the Office may consult on a confidential 
basis; (3) a description of the study contemplated ; (4) the applicant’s plan for 
research, 

Acceptable applicants will be given instructions regarding the steps 
necessary to apply for security clearance. Appointments will normally be for 
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not more than a year, or for less than six months. Appointments will be made 
as vacancies occur. The number of Associates, which will not exceed four 
at any one time, will be limited by the capacity of the Office at the time to pro- 
vide effectively the facilities and assistance offered. 


Byse-Joughin Tenure Study 


Tenure in Academic Higher Education: Plans, Practices, and the Law 
will be published this spring by Cornell University Press in the Cornell Studies 
in Civil Liberties. The authors are Professor Clark Byse of the Law School 
of Harvard University (and Secretary of the Harvard Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors) and Louis Joughin, Staff Associate 
in the Association’s Washington Office. The book has these parts: (1) an 
introduction relating tenure to the concept of academic freedom; (2) an anal- 
ysis and collection of existing criteria and procedures relating to tenure ac- 
quisition and termination as they are found in prevailing tenure systems; (3) 
an examination of tenure in relation to the law; (4) conclusions and recom- 
mendations, and comments on the relationship of tenure to certain broad insti- 
tutional characteristics of higher education. The appendices reprint several 
basic documents in this area, including the 1940 Statement of Principles and 
the Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings. 


A Revitalized M.A. Degree Urged 


Citing estimates which place the need for college-level teachers at almost 
half a million in 1970, the annual report of the Trustees of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Science warns that graduate schools in the 
United States will not be able to educate enough college teachers to meet the 
demand. It is suggested that one of the means of helping to provide more 
college teachers is to make the Master of Arts degree a “respectable route to 
certain kinds of college teaching with adequate prestige, promotion, and salary 
value of its own.” The Trustees urge, moreover, that a “refurbished M.A. be 
rigorous, involve a thesis and not just courses, and be regarded as a terminal 
degree in its own right.” 


Possible Legal Protection to Academic Freedom 


Possible legal developments with regard to academic freedom are sug- 
gested in an article by Thomas A. Cowan, Professor of Law at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, which was published last summer in the Wayne Law Review. The 
article is entitled “Interference with Academic Freedom: The Pre-Natal 
History of a Tort.” In it Professor Cowan reviews the recent series of 
Supreme Court cases relating to the constitutional position of academic free- 
dom, and draws from them the theory that there is an emerging right of 
teachers which they may be able to protect by bringing private law suits against 
those who interfere with the right. If the courts should extend this form of 
protection to academic freedom, it would become possible to proceed against 
outsiders who induce an administration to limit academic freedom to the injury 
of a teacher, and injunctive relief might even be obtained against an adminis- 
tration. 


College Students Today 


They Come for the Best of Reasons; College Students Today, a sixty- 
five page book prepared by W. Max Wise for The Commission of the College 
Student of the American Council on Education, was published by the Council 
in the fall of 1958. This book was written in the hope that it might “provoke 
debate and inquiry concerning the nature of students within each and every 
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college.” It presents data on the age group, marital status, socioeconomic 
background, and ability level of college students today. 

Copies of the book may be obtained from the Publications Division of the 
American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., at $1.00. 


College Enrollment Sets Record 


Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education, has re- 
ported that the fall enrollment of full-time and part-time students in the col- 
leges and universities of the country at the beginning of the 1958-59 academic 
year reached the all-time high of 3,258,556, exceeding the previous enrollment 
in the fall of 1957 by 6.2 per cent. 

The survey on which Dr. Derthick’s report is based includes all degree- 
credit students—those whose program consists principally or wholly of work 
normally creditable toward at least a bachelor’s degree. It includes both resi- 
dent and extension degree-credit students, full-time and part-time, taking 
studies either in the day or in the evening. All of the more than 1900 institu- 
tions listed in the Higher Education section of the 1957-58 Education Direc- 
tory giving degree-credit courses were included in the survey. 

The 1958 fall enrollees included 2,110,426 men and 1,148,130 women, com- 
pared with 2,003,424 men and 1,064,993 women in the fall of 1957. Of the first- 
time enrollees last fall, 468,625 were men and 312,450 (40 per cent) were 
women. In the previous fall, 445,324 of the new enrollees were men and 284,- 
401 (about 39 per cent) were women. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not ob- 
serving the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, en- 
dorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association of 
American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations for 
librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association for Higher Education of the 
National Education Association, the Eastern and Western Divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association, and the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, and 
the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have been 
found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from this 
censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations, with dates of censuring, are listed below. Reports 
were published as indicated by the parenthesized Bulletin citations. 


West Chester State Teachers College (Pennsylvania) December, 1939 
(February, 1939, pp. 44-72) 
The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia (Spring, 1956, p. 75) April, 1956 
North Dakota Agricultural College (Spring, 1956, pp. 130-160) April, 1956 
The Ohio State University (Spring, 1956, pp. 81-83) April, 1956 
Temple University’ (Spring, 1956, pp. 79-80) April, 1956 
Catawba College (Spring—April, 1957, pp. 196-224) April, 1957 
University of Nevada (Autumn, 1956, pp. 530-562) April, 1957 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 158-169) April, 1958 
Dickinson College (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 137-150) April, 1958 
Livingstone College (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 188-191) April, 1958 
The University of Michigan (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 53-101) April, 1958 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute (Winter, 1956, pp. 718-733) April, 1958 
Texas Technological College* (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 170-187) April, 1958 


* By action of the Annual Meeting, April, 1958, censure is removed “on condi- 
tion that, and whenever, the second paragraph in the recent addition to the Uni- 
versity’s regulations has been revised in a manner that meets the approval of this 
Association’s Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure.” 

*Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Directors, and not on the 
institution’s administrative officers. 
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Membership 
i Record for 1958 
—3,418 
33,945 
Elections: 
6,325 
+7,319 
4 Distribution: 
Members in 1153 approved institutions (including 573 chapters): 
al 37,361 
3 Members elsewhere: 
1,882 
* The election of Honorary Members was discontinued in 1933. 
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General Procedures 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors is 
open by nomination and election to teachers and research workers on the 
faculties of approved colleges and universities (those on the lists of the estab- 
lished regional or professional accrediting agencies, subject to modification 
by action of the Association), and to present or recent graduate students of 
those institutions. 

A prospective member must fill out the appropriate nomination form, have 
it signed by an already Active member, and send it to the Washington Office 
for the checking of eligibility. The nomination is then communicated to the 
officers of all chapters of the Association, and barring a protest sustained by 
the Committee on Membership, election to membership takes place six weeks 
thereafter. 

The membership year in the Association is the calendar year (January 1 
through December 31). The membership of nominees whose names are com- 
municated to chapter officers on or before June 30 becomes effective as of Jan- 
uary 1 of the current year. The membership of nominees whose names are 
communicated to chapter officers after June 30 becomes effective as of July 1 
of the current year unless the nominee requests that his membership be made 
retroactive to January 1.’ 


The Council voted, at its Spring, 1958 meeting, “to discontinue publishing in 
the AAUP Bulletin the names of nominees for membership.” (See, in the Autumn 
issue, p. 658.) Pending the formation of “a constitutional amendment establishing a 
system of membership by application to supersede the present system of membership 
by nomination” (ibid.), it was decided to meet the constitutional requirement of 
publication by transmitting a list of nominees to chapter officers. 


Membership by Nomination and Election 


Active. One is eligible for Active membership if he has at least a one- 
year appointment to a position of at least half-time teaching and/or research, 
with the rank of instructor or its equivalent or higher or other acceptable 
evidence of faculty status, in an approved institution (one on the lists of the 
established regional or professional accrediting associations, subject to modifi- 
cation by action of the Association). Annual dues are $8.00. 

Junior. One is eligible for Junior membership if he is, or within the past 
five years has been, doing graduate work in an approved institution. Annual 
dues are $3.00. One may not become a Junior member if he is also eligible 
for Active membership, and a Junior member must be transferred to Active 
membership as soon as he becomes eligible. 


Membership by Transfer 


Associate. An Active or Junior member whose academic work becomes 
primarily administrative must be transferred to Associate membership, a rela- 
tively inactive status. Annual dues are $4.00. 
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Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position of teaching or 


research may, at his own request, be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Annual dues are $1.00. 


Continuing Membership 


Once elected, a member may change his occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s approved list without affecting his eligi- 
bility for continuance of membership. 


Suspension or Resignation 


One who chooses to have his membership temporarily suspended or 
permanently terminated may do so by sending written notice of his wish to the 
Washington Office. In the absence of such notice, he is carried in the mem- 
bership files for one calendar year following the last year in which he paid 
dues. Members who have not paid the current year’s dues cease to receive 
the Bulletin after the Spring issue. 


Reinstatement 


One who wishes to resume his membership after it has lapsed should not 
go through the processes of nomination and election again, but should write 
to the Washington Office asking to be reinstated. For present Association 
policy concerning reinstatement, see Bulletin, Spring 1A, 1958, p. 309, 


Current Nominations 


From November 22, 1958 through February 27, 1959, 1659 nominations 
were received for Active membership and 100 nominations for Junior mem- 
bership. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers, the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of aca- 
demic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and expressions 
of personal preference in these notices are published as submitted. It 1s 
optional with appointing officers and teachers to publish names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. 

A member of the Association is entitled to one announcement of his 
availability during each volume-year at the rate of 50 cents a line, sub- 
sequent insertions being charged for at the rate of $1.00 a line. Non- 
members may also insert announcements at the rate of $1.00 a line. For 
announcements indicating competence in more than one field, there is 
a charge of $1.00 for each cross-reference. There is no charge to insti- 
tutions of higher learning for the announcement of academic vacancies. 
Copy should be received seven weeks before publication date. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers 
should be sent to the Association’s Washington Office for forwarding to 
the persons concerned, a separate letter for each person. Address in care 
of the General Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accounting: Midwestern university in metropolitan area desires to add a faculty 
member in the fall of 1959. C.P.A. and Master’s degree or Ph.D. required. Salary 
can be supplemented by summer teaching and consulting work. V 1446 

Anthropology: Retired college professor for Curator at Museum of Man, San 
Diego, California. Starting salary, $4,764. College graduate in anthropology 
desired, preferred area of specialty North American or physical anthropology. 
Work to involve cataloging collections, some educational work, and exhibit 
research. Send full particulars with recent photo to Managing Director, Clark C. 
Evernham, Museum of Man, Balboa Park, San Diego 1, California. 

Business Administration: Ph.D., for 1959-60, Al-Hikma University of Baghdad. 
(Box 260, Baghdad, Iraq.) Salary: $6000-$7000, plus travel. 

Business Administration: Professor or associate professor of finance with major 
interest in investments. Doctoral degree required, plus experience in teaching. 
Experience in business administration or research desirable. Probable starting 
date: September, 1959. Write to: J. H. March, Director of Division of Com- 
merce, University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee, 600 West Kilbourn Avenue, Milwau- 
kee 3, Wisconsin. 

Business Law and Accounting: School of Business Administration in Washington, 
D. C. has opening for instructor or assistant professor; LL.B. and accounting B.S. 
required minimum. For 1959-60 academic year. V 1447 

Chemistry: Ph.D. preferred, but M.A. acceptable. Should be able to teach physical 
chemistry. Salary and rank depend upon the qualifications. This position is open 
for the second semester beginning February 2, 1959, or for September, 1959. Write 
to Wm. B. Owsley, Chairman, Science and Mathematics Division, Morehead State 
College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Economics: Experienced teacher for courses in economics; chairmanship of depart- 
ment after first year. Ph.D.; references for effectiveness of teaching and 
scholarship; evidence of scholarly productivity required. Midwest liberal arts 
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college with high scholastic standards. Beginning salary and rank dependent upon 

qualifications. Begin September 1, 1959. V 1448 
Economics and Business Administration : A Christian liberal arts college will have 

a vacancy September, 1959 for someone to handle courses in economics, business 

organization and finances, salesmanship, to be followed second semester by eco- 

nomics, marketing, and business management. Desire Ph.D., but Master’s degree 

with teaching experience will be considered. Salary and rank are open, depending 
4 upon training and experience. Write Chairman, Department of Economics and 
3 Business Administration, Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 


et Engineering: Ph.D. for 1959-60. Al-Hikma University of Baghdad. (Box 260, 
4 Baghdad, Iraq.) Salary: $6000-$7000, plus travel. Subjects: engineering 
‘ mechanics, fluid mechanics, heat transfer, metallurgy. 


English: Ph.D. to serve as departmental head in accredited junior college, thorough 
in work, located in pleasant southeastern setting, cultural center. M.A. possible if 
experience in drama and organization of radio-television work is sound. Salary: 
$4000-$5200, depending upon qualifications. V 1449 


7 English: Associate professorship, assistant professorship, and instructorship avail- 

4 able, September, 1959, for teachers of college composition and literature. Master’s 

degree required; teaching experience desirable. One opening, involving super- 
vision of student teaching of English, requires background in English education. 
Good salary schedule and retirement system. Write: President, State University 
Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 


German or French and Spanish: M.A. necessary, Ph.D. preferred. Accredited 
junior college in pleasant southeastern mountain setting, cultural center. Academic 
: standards high. Salary: $4000-$5200 depending on qualifications. V 1450 


Linguistics and Comparative Literature: Wanted for fall semester of 1959, two men 
5.2 strong in linguistics and comparative literature. An expanding graduate program 
F in a metropolitan, liberal, church-related university in the Southwest has created 
these positions. V 1451 


Marketing: Faculty member wanted for fall, 1959, in private metropolitan university 
in the Middle West. Must have Ph.D. in business or economics. Salary and rank 
depend on previous experience, publication, etc. Full-time salary can be supple- 
mented by summer teaching. Opportunity exists for consulting work in the 
community. V 1452 


é , Marketing, Finance, Management: Unusual opportunities for competent teachers 
; " able to work with business groups. Two openings. From assistant to full pro- 
‘ fessor. School of Business Administration in Washington, D. C. V 1453 


Mathematics: Eastern teachers college, with growing program for preparing sec- 
ondary mathematics teachers, has three additional permanent positions, at various 
ranks for September, 1959. Minimum qualifications: Master’s degree in mathe- 
matics or mathematics-education, plus successful teaching experience. V 1454 


Mathematics: Associate professorship, $8810, Mathematics Department of Air Force 
Institute of Technology, Dayton, Ohio. Most of the work is at advanced under- 
graduate and graduate level. One quarter out of four free of teaching duties for 

4 research or other academic pursuits, plus vacation. Working conditions compar- 

able to those in leading universities. If interested, contact: Dr. Albert B. Carson, 

Head, Mathematics Department, AF Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson 

AF Base, Ohio. 


Physics: Ph.D., for 1959-60, Al-Hikma University of Baghdad. (Box 260, Bagh- 
dad, Iraq.) Salary: $6000-$7000, plus travel. Subjects: electricity, electronics, 
atomic and solid state physics. 

Physics: Assistant professorship (salary $6500-$8300; $200 yearly increments) or 
associate professorship (salary $7500-$9500; $200 yearly increments) depending 

— on experience. Ph.D. degree. Salary $200 lower in each rank for candidate with 
M.A. degree and some work on doctorate. Some time available for research. 

V 1455 

Physics : Beginning fall, 1959. Ph.D. interested in an outstanding program in under- 
graduate phy sics within a liberal arts framework. Possibility of modest research, 
though primary qualification is excellent teaching ability. Salary generally within 
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Group B of the AAUP ranking scale. Facilities include a subcritical assembly. 
Curricula include a 3-2 Combined Plan Program in Engineering with the School 
of Engineering of Columbia University and the California Institute of Technology. 
Write: A. M. Hudson, Acting Chairman, Physics Department, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles 41, California. 

Physics and Mathematics: Ph.D. preferred, but M.A. would be considered, for 
teaching either predominantly in physics or mathematics. Salary and rank depend 
upon qualifications. This position is open for the second semester beginning 
February 2, 1959, or for September, 1959. Write to Wm. B. Owsley, Chairman, 
Science and Mathematics Division, Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Psychology and/or Education: Ph.D. preferred, but M.A. acceptable. Experience 
and training in testing and counseling important. Accredited junior college, 
thorough in work, located in pleasant cultural center, southeastern mountain 
setting. Salary: $4000-$5200, depending upon qualifications. V 1456 

Science and Engineering: Opportunities at Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey for 
qualified men in engineering, mathematics, physics, and chemistry interested in 
combining teaching and consulting with the opportunity to live and travel in a 
vital part of the world. Development program is in effect to strengthen staff, 
modernize undergraduate curricula, inaugurate graduate program, construct new 
science and engineering building, prepare engineers for the industrial and tech- 
nological development of Turkey and the Middle East. A challenging work with 
far-reaching possibilities. Address inquiries to Dr. Duncan S. Ballantine, Presi- 
dent, or Dean Howard P. Hall of the College of Engineering at Robert College, 
Bebek P.K. 8, Istanbul, Turkey, with copy to the Near East College Association, 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, New York. 

Speech: Two openings for teachers of speech fundamentals—one to assist with 
speech arts, the other to help with college program of speech therapy. Master’s 
degree required; teaching experience desirable. Rank and salary depend on 
qualifications. Write: President, State University Teachers College, Oneonta, 
New York. 


Teachers Available 


Accounting: M.B.A., C.P.A. Desire permanent position in a university or college 
not located in a large city. 4 years’ teaching experience, 4 years’ public account- 
ing experience, and 6 years’ industrial accounting experience. Age 41. Available 
September, 1959. A 7127 

Accounting and Business Administration: Prefer state or privately operated insti- 
tution (not church-related), A.B., M.A., registered accountant’s certificate (Colo.). 
Many years of business, accounting (public and private), college teaching, and 
administrative experiences. Alert, aggressive, high ideals, firm believer in free- 
enterprise system. Native of Tennessee. Would like to return to the South. 
Other locations considered. Available June or Sept., 1959. Please contact Jeff. 
D. Swinebroad, P.O. Box 102, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Accounting, Corporate Finance, Investments: Man, 32, married, 2 children. M.B.A. 
C.P.A., candidate for Ph.D. in economics. Five years of practical experience; five 
years’ college teaching experience. Minimum salary $8000. A 7128 

Administration: Full professor with 20 years of successful teaching in two universi- 
ties desires to get into administration as dean of liberal arts or academic vice- 
president. Ph.D. in history, but with a rich background in physics and mathe- 
matics; one year’s study of general education programs; chairman of faculty com- 
mittees and president of faculty associations in both schools. Available at a 
quarter’s notice. A 7129 

Administration: Man, 31, married, one son. B.S., M.S., M.A., Ed.D. Five years’ 
college teaching, 2 years’ academic dean. Desire academic deanship or other 
administrative position offering opportunity for educational leadership. Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, Kappa Phi Kappa, and a number of professional and 
educational organizations. References available with respect to scholarship, per- 
sonality, and administrative ability. Available July, 1959. A 7130 


Administration: Ph.D., 44, 8 years’ high level college, university work; college 
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texts and contributor to professional journals, established national reputation ; 
desire challenges of administration. A 7131 


Administration: See Economics, Key No. A 7157. 

Administration: University professor of long experience as department chairman 
desires greater opportunity as university or college president or academic sy "2 

Administration: See Education, Key No. A 7167. 


Administration, English: Man, 38, 9 years’ chairman, dean; seek position in any 
college, any size, any place but in the South. A 7133 
Anthropology: Man, 33. B.A., Columbia; Ph.D. this year. 7 years’ teaching ex- 
perience in wide variety of anthropology and sociology courses. Hospital research. 
Publications. Available July or September, 1959. A 7134 
Area Study (Middle East, History, Society, Culture), Languages and Literatures 
(Hebrew, Arabic, Russian): Ph.D., Vienna. Extensive background (history, 
intern. relations, social science). Widely travelled. Teaching experience. 
references. Desire position for June or September, 1959, preferably with oppor- 
tunity to do research and continue writing. A 7135 
Art: Man, 27, married. Five years’ teaching experience at present location. B.A. 
with 30 hours of graduate work. Wide experience in creative art. Available fall, 
1959. A 7136 
Art: Man, 25, married. B.F.A., Temple University, sculpture and ceramics; 
M.F.A., Alfred University, ceramic design. One year teaching experience as 
instructor in elementary design, art history, and ceramics at state college in the 
South. Seeking position teaching ceramics in a well-equipped shop in the northern- 
Midwest or northeastern areas. Pottery on display in large southern cultural 
center. Exhibiting artist-potter, member A.C.C. Details of background and 
portfolio available. Excellent references. Available July 1, 1959. A 7137 
Bible and Religion: Assistant professor at leading Eastern college is seeking position 
in liberal arts college, university, or graduate school. Man, 37, married, 2 children. 
A.B., B.D., and Ph.D., University of Chicago. Eight years’ experience in Old and 
New Testament studies and history of religions. Significant publications, excellent 
references. A 7138 
Bible and Semitic Languages: Man, 30, married, 1 child. Ph.D., Hebrew Union 
College. Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, Ugaritic, Arabic, Akkadian; specialist in Old 
Assyrian. Interested in teaching and research in the Biblical or Semitic field. 
Available summer or fall, 1959. A 7139 
Biologist: Ph.D. in invertebrates and microbiology, 1954. 37, married, family. 
Broadly trained, with interests in physiology, ecology, parasitism; 13 publications. 
Desire setting which encourages quality teaching and research. Teaching experi- 
ence in biology, general zoology, invertebrate zoology, entomology, physiology, 
and anatomy. Available September, 1959. A 7140 
Biologist, Zoologist: Man, 30, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Indiana; M.S., Chicago. 
Societies. Publications. 1% years of post-Ph.D. research and 2 years of success- 
ful post-Ph.D. teaching (6 different courses). Desire a teaching position with 
opportunity for research, or a research position. Interest in biosystematics, with 
emphasis on ecology and vertebrate morphology. Available in June or a 
A 7141 
Biology: Man, 38, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Main field of interest animal 
physiology. Seven years’ teaching experience in university and college, plus four 
years of industrial research experience. Present position associate professor in 
liberal arts college. A 7142 
Biology (General Education) : See Dean of Students, Key No. A 7153. 


Biology, Zoology: Man, 31, family. Ph.D. Main fields of interest cytology, general 
physiology, and genetics. Four years’ teaching experience in a small university. 
Seeking position in an institution which supports teaching and personal research. 

A 7143 

Business Administration and Economics: Man, 43, married, no children. A.B., 
Harvard; M.B.A., New York; Ph.D. expected this year. Eight years in banking, 
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retailing, governmental research, and trade-magazine editorial work, followed by 
13 years in college and university teaching of various aspects of economics and 
business administration, including some administrative experience. Now associate 
professor. Review contributed in 1958 and book published in 1957; two books in 
preparation. Seeking specialization in finance or chairmanship of department of 
either business administration, or economics and business administration. A 7144 


Business Administration and Political Science: Man, 27, married, one child. B.S., 
LL.B., LL.M. Seek teaching position: business law and organizations, labor law, 
corporation finance, and investments. Experience with Securities and Exchange 
Commission; also constitutional law and international law. Available June or 


September, 1959. A 7145 
Business and Education: Interested in summer position. Prefer: accounting, per- 
sonal finance, driver ed., etc. Have some credit toward doctorate. A 7146 


Chemistry: Man, 35, family. M.Sc. Six years’ college teaching experience; cur- 
rently heading a small liberal arts college chemistry department. Desire position 
in general, inorganic, analytical, or organic chemistry. Available June or Septem- 
ber, 1959. A 7147 

Chemistry: Ph.D. equivalent; M.Sc., U. of New Hampshire; subsequent study at 
Pitt. and W. Va. U. 25 years’ college/university teaching; 6 years’ full-time 
research (Office of Naval Research and Army Ordnance). Abstractor for 
Chemical Abstracts; recipient (twice) of Cottrell research grants. Publications 
in journals of chemical education, organic chemistry, analytical, and physical ; one 
book (Van Nostrand); paper, Boston ACS meeting. Currently Dept. head, 
liberal arts college. Tenure. A 7148 

Chemistry (Organic): Man, 38, 2 children. Ph.D. Three years’ stimulating and 
progressive teacher, beginning and advanced organic chemistry, in state liberal arts 
college. Experience in industry and research. Northeast preferred. A 7150 

China: Man, 34. M.A., international relations ; completing dissertation for Ph.D. in 
May, 1959. Born in China. English publication: book. Interested in a position 
to teach international relations, or do research on China and continue writing. 
Available September, 1959. A 7151 


Classics and/or Religion: Man, 38, married, 1 child. A.B., classics and sociology; 
M.A., Greek; B.D., Th.D. Broad background in liberal arts. 12 years’ teaching 
experience on graduate and undergraduate levels in university and seminary: 
Latin, Greek (Homer to Hellenistic period) ; Greek and Latin Patristics; variety 
of courses in New Testament; thesis directing. Publications: book (others in 
progress), articles. Use several languages. Extensive work on faculty commit- 
tees. Desire challenging position in either Classics or Religion Department, or 
possible combination. Emphasis on teaching. Full details and references on re- 
quest. Available June or September, 1959. A 7152 


Culture: See Universal Science, Key No. A 7242. 


Dean of Students: Man, 41, family. Ed.D. in higher education, counseling and 
guidance, and biology. 12 years’ broad experience in junior college, state teachers 
college, and a state university, including 7 yrs. in experimental general education 
program of Big Ten university and 1 yr. as a Dean of Men. U. S. Civil Service 
“Eligible” rating in guidance and counseling at GS-13 level. June, 1959. A 7153 


Drama: Professor, foreign university, and director university theatre; former 
chairman dept. eastern college. Doctorate, Stanford Univ. 20 years’ experience 
in teaching, motion pictures, and TV. Seek change to American college in speech, 
English, or theatre arts, beginning September, 1959. Available for interview. 

A 7154 

Economics: Man, 37, married, 1 child. Ph.D., economic history, Univ. of Mich. 
Ford fellowship. 9 years’ teaching experience. Specialties: economic history 
labor problems, economic principles. Prefer position in Far West or northern 
Midwest. Available June, 1959. A 7155 

Economics: Man, Stanford Ph.D., 25 years’ college teaching many subjects, with 
emphasis on micro-theory and international economics. Experience also in 
government service, foundation research, and business. Many articles in profes- 
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ence sional journals, two books, another in process, but chief interest is in teaching. 
; Good position now, but desire change. Available, 1959. A 7156 


Economics: See Business Administration and Economics, Key No. A 7144. 


Economics: Man, 46, married. Ph.D. Specialties: economic theory, history of 
economic thought, business cycles and development, money and banking, interna- 
tional economics. Thirteen years’ teaching experience. Other experience in- 
cludes federal government, United Nations agency in Europe, private international 
agency, and university administration. Postgraduate study at the London School 
of Economics. Available September, 1959. A 7157 


Economics, Corporation Finance, Investments, and Banking: Man, 35. Ph.D. re- 
quirements partially completed; M.A., B.S., economics, with teaching, government, 
and private experience. Seek position with institution in North Atlantic area. 


A 7158 


Economics and Business (Industrial and Personnel Management, Labor Economics, 
Money and Banking, Principles of Economics, Intermediate Economic Theory, 
and Statistics) : Man, 44, married, 2 children. A.B., M.A., requirements for Ph.D. 
completed except dissertation ; expect to complete ‘dissertation by August, 1959. 
Ten years of successful college and university teaching experience in above fields. 
Nine years of personnel experience in industry and government. Especially in- 
terested in pa sont or university teaching positions. Prefer Midwest location. 
Available in fall, 1959. A 7159 


Economics, Finance, Business Administration: Man, 46, married. Ph.D., finance, 
pore: 1954. 16 years of college teaching; several years business experience. Desire 

associate professorship, collegiate school of business or department head in smaller 
school. Available June or September, 1959. A 7160 


4 Economics (Labor, History of Economic Thought, Principles, other areas): Man, 

; 3 38, married. Ph.D. Ten years of highly successful university teaching. Publica- 
tions include those of recent date. Have good position now, but desire change. 
Minimum salary requirement, $5000 for nine months. A 7161 


: 4 Education: Man, 33, married, 2 children. B.A., M.A., D.Ed., Pennsylvania State 
7 University. Specialty: teacher education, art education methods, and crafts for 

: public schools. 9 years’ university teaching; tenure. Midwest. Available 


summer, fall. A 7162 


Education: Man, 46, married, children. International educational background. 
Ed.D., Teachers Colicge, Columbi2 University, specializing in secondary school 


; administration and curriculum. 18 years’ experience in teaching and administra- 
I tion in universities and teacher education training programs of secondary school 
level. Excellent references. "old mae inbership in Kappa Delta Pi. Prefer work 


in a state teachers coils ge or Christian liberal arts college. Available September, 
1959. A 7163 


Education: Man, 33, marrie« Ed. M., Ed.D., associate professor. 4 years’ 

public school teaching experi ie . years’ ‘college teaching. Articles in prepara- 

', tion. Competencies: elementary school curriculum; student teaching; methods 
: and materials of elementary education. Available in September, 1959. Eastern 
United States desired. A 7164 


Education: Man, 33, married, 2 children. Ph.D. in sociology, interested in social 

foundations, school and society, etc. Several publications ; 3 yrs. college training. 
beg A 7165 
“a Education: Man, 48, married. B.S., M.A., Ph.D. Specialty: teacher education, the 
bee language arts. Public school and college experience. A 7166 


Education: Man, 35, married. B.S., M.A., Ed.D. Thirteen years of univ ersity anc 1 
college administrative and teaching experience. Fields: higher education, 2 years’ 
college programs, and adult education. Widely travelled U.S.A. and abroad. 
Prefer a position of administration and/or teaching in the Far West. References 
available from prominent educators in three major universities. A 7167 


Education: Man, 32, married, 3 children. B.A., M.A., and Ph.D., University of 
Michigan Wish position teaching educational psy chology or philosophical founda- 
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tions. Teaching experience in psychological and philosophical foundations as well 
as guidance and child development. Psychoanalytic orientation. Four years’ 
college teaching, graduate courses included. Have participated in foundations 
approach. Two articles accepted for publication, book under way. Other experi- 
ence includes several years as public school psychologist, clinical experience with 
children in approved agencies and junior high school teaching. Presently teaching 
with equivalent status of assistant professor at a Midwestern university. Available 
for summer session, 1959, or September. A 7168 


Education; Counseling and Guidance: See Dean of Students, Key No. A 7153. 


Educational Psychology: Man, 36, married, 3 children. Ed.D. in educational 
psychology, emphasis on child growth and development, guidance, mental health 
education. Experience as special education teacher, college teacher, child guidance 
psychologist, and presently school pyschologist. Available for 1959 summer 
session. A 7169 

Engineering, Fluid Mechanics and Structures: Man, 31, married. M. Eng. Five 
years’ teaching and seven years’ field experience. Seek teaching position, East 
Coast or West Coast. A 7170 

English: Man, 32, married, 2 children. M.A., Pennsylvania; Ph.D. requirements 
except dissertation complete in August, 1959. 5 years’ experience. Now assistant 
professor, junior college. Courses: freshman English, introduction to literature, 
public speaking, American literature. Interests: Old Middle, Renaissance Eng- 
lish. Prefer Northeast. Available September, 1959. A 7171 


English: Man, 40, married. Ph.D., Pennsylvania State University. 10 years’ 
experience in college teaching, seven of them at Penn State. Three recent articles. 
Courses: English literature, freshman English, Victorian period, Romantic period. 
Available September, 1959, or Summer School, 1959. A 7172 

English: Man, 42, married. Ph.D., Univ. of Chicago. Dept. chairman 6 yrs. at 
small liberal arts college. Three recent articles. Will give up established position 
in order to serve school with high liberal arts standards and religious freedom. 
Courses: Shakespeare, research seminar, novel, English and world surveys, 
freshman English, creative writing. Available September, 1959. A 7173 

English: Woman, 60. Ph.D. Experienced public speaker. Publications. High 
school experience. Graduate and undergraduate courses in creative writing, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, drama, novel, classical literature, etc. Supervision of M.A. 
theses. Interested in professorship in a college along the eastern seaboard. At 


present employed. Summer position desired. A 7174 
English: Man, 29, married, child. M.A., Columbia; 40 hours graduate English. 
Book, etc. 3 years’ teaching. Available fall, 1959. A 7175 


English: Man, 37, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Rutgers. Seven years’ teaching 
experience: composition, novel, world literature, English literature, Shakespeare, 
lyric poetry, etc. Publications (including book) and papers on the novel. Have 
had no education courses. Available June or September. A 7176 


English: Woman, 44, single. B.S.Ed. (Honors in English), M.A., Ph.D. Major 
field: 19th century English literature. 13 years of college and university teach- 
ing. Desire position in or near metropolis of East, Middle West, or West. Avail- 
able September, 1959. A 7177 

English: Man; 23 years years’ varied teaching experience in technical, military, and 
liberal arts colleges. Since 1945 teaching at large midwestern state university, for 
the past 4 years as associate professor (with tenure). M.A. and all requirements 
except thesis for Ph.D. In addition to freshman English and grammar for 
teachers, have been teaching literature survey and advanced writing. Have pub- 
lished one book (Columbia University Press) and am completing a second, to be 
published in 1959. Member A.A.U.P., M.L.A., and C.E.A. Listed in Directory of 
American Scholars (1957). Interested in position at smaller university or college 
—liberal arts preferred, but teachers college and junior college included—in East 
or New England. Available September, 1959. A 7178 

English: Man, 33, married, 3 children. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., large state university. 9 
years’ university teaching variety of undergraduate courses, including 19th century 
English literature. Presently assistant professor in large private university. De- 
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sire position in good institution with reasonable load, opportunities for advance- 
ment, both academic and in course assignments, and recognition of research. 
Specialty: 19th century English literature, particularly Victorian period; English 
novel. Co-editor one book; articles and critical biography in preparation. Avail- 
able September, 1959. A 7178-1 


English, American Literature: Man, 33, married, 2 children. Ph.D., New York 
University. Eight years of quite varied college teaching experience. Now at small 
New England college. One book now at publisher, also under contract to collab- 
orate on a business writing textbook. Seeking a permanent position in East with 
a salary higher than the $5300 I am now earning. Available June or September, 
1959. A 7179 

English (Freshman Composition, English Methods at Secondary Level, Develop- 
mental Reading): A.B., M.A., Ed.D. Graduate work includes linguistics, phil- 
ology, comparative literature. M.A. in Spanish. One book, 200 articles, reviews, 
monographs, translations published. Secondary school, junior college, teachers 
college and university experience. U.S. Civil Service rating “eligible” (G.S. 13). 
Listed in Who’s Who of American Women, Who’s Who in American Education, 
Directory of American Scholars. A 7180 

English or Italian Renaissance Literature, Literary Criticism: Retired, 70. Author 
of a dozen volumes; books now in process of publication. Many articles. Long 
experience in directing graduates. Allan H. Gilbert, 503 Compton Place, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

English, Renaissance and 17th Century English, Writing, Administration: Man, 36, 
married, 2 children. Ph.D. Eight years’ experience, four partly at graduate 
level, three as chairman; once director of summer sessions; presently in England 
completing book and articles. Available September, 1959. A 7181 

Fine Arts (History, Appreciation, Aesthetics, Painting, Education): Man, 45, 
married, 2 children. B.F.A., Yale, 1941, M.A., Columbia, 1956. 15 years’ experi- 
ence as department head and teacher. Practicing artist, exhibited regularly. Pub- 
lications. Member A.A.U.P., American Society for Aesthetics, etc. Listed in 
Who’s Who in American Art, Directory of American Scholars. Seeking position 
and salary commensurate with background and ability. Excellent health. $6500 


minimum salary. Available June, 1959. A 7182 
Fluid Mechanics: M.S. Over 20 years’ teaching experience. Wish associate pro- 
fessorship or professorship. Available September, 1959. A 7183 


French: Woman, 32, single. B.A. cum laude; M.A.; candidate for Ph.D. (expected 
fall, 1959). Specialty: Renaissance. 8 years’ experience teaching French, Span- 
ish, English composition, and American literature. Publications. Available fall, 
1959, for college or university teaching. A 7184 


French, German, Spanish: Man, Ph.D., Dr. Jur. Prefer graduate school for French 
and German; undergraduate acceptable. Ten years’ teaching experience. Also 
European history, political science, foreign relations, French law, comparative law, 
public international law, philosophy. Only large city or neighborhood, preferably 
East or West Coast. Available now, summer, or fall. Excellent references. , 

A 7185 

French, German, World Literature: Mature woman. Ph.D. European-born, Am. 
citizen. Publications; good references. 16 years’ European, 14 years’ American 
teaching experience; at present associate professor. A.A.U.P., M.L.A., L.S.A., 
A.A.T.F.(G). Would like teaching position (also part-time) within reach of good 
library. Rank and salary less important than research possibilities. Available 
1959 or 1960. A 7185-1 

General Education (Biological Science) : See Dean of Students, Key No. A 7153. 


Geography, History, Political Science: Man, 38, married, 2 children. B.S., ge- 
ology-geography ; M.A., history-political science ; Ed.D., geography-history. Pub- 
lications, Carnegie fellow, listed in many directories. Now 9th year department 
head in middle-sized liberal arts college. Seek relocation in West or North Central 
States area. Prefer liberal arts college, but would consider chairmanship of good 
department in any type of college anywhere. A 7186 


Geology: Man. Ph.D., Princeton. Broad international experience in economic 
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geology and related fields ; publications, Sigma Xi, etc. Interested in faculty posi- 
tion teaching and/or research. Currently hold geological position managerial level 
in private industry; previous university teaching experience. Position, salary, 
availability open; salary secondary to opportunities for research, creative are: 
German: Man, 33, married. Native of Germany. M.A., Ph.D., Indiana University. 
7 years’ teaching experience in German and world literature. Have published 
articles, translations, and book reviews. Position desired: Assistant professorship 
in German (possibly in conjunction with world literature), paying a minimum of 


$5000. Available September, 1959. A 7188 
German: Man, 39, Ph.D. Many publications, outstanding references, interested in 
one-year appointment for 1959-60 (possibly longer). A 7189 


German, Turkish, Islamology: Man, 32, married, German. Ph.D., Freie Univer- 
sitaet Berlin, Germany. Majors: Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Islamology; minor : 
medieval history. 3% years’ stay in Turkey, lecturer at the Faculty of Divinity, 
University of Ankara, and the German Library, Ankara, Turkey. Good speaking 
knowledge of Turkish. At present teaching German to foreigners in German 
language institute. In preparation: pocket dictionaries English-Turkish and 
German-Turkish. Dr. Kornrumpf, Blaubeuren/Wirtt., Goethe-Institut, Germany. 

Greek and/or Religion: See Religion and/or Greek, Key No. A 7236. 

Guidance, Personnel Services, Counseling: Woman, single. B.S., M.S., completing 
Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. Administrative and teaching experience at college 
level. Member: A.A.U.P., A.P.G.A., N.V.G.A., A.C.P.A. Interested in teaching 
or combination of teaching and personnel services. Available September, -—e 

A 7190 

Guidance and Student Personnel Administration: Man, 33, single. B.S., B.A., 
Denver; M.A., N.Y.U. Additional study at Harvard and Boston U. Have taught 
psychology and English. Varied business experience. Currently vocational place- 
ment counselor and in charge of public relations with private agency. Member: 
A.A.U.P., A.P.G.A., N.V.G.A., A.C.P.A., LR.R.A., A.A.D.G.P. Excellent cre- 
dentials. Available spring, 1959. A 7191 

Health Education: See Dean of Students, Key No. A 7153. 

Health and Physical Education: Man, 40, married, Protestant. Ed.D. 13 years’ 
college teaching, five at graduate level. Desire position as department head in 
small institution. Excellent references. Listed in Who’s Who in Mid-West, 
Who’s Who in American Education. A 7192 

Higher Education (Degree) : See Dean of Students, Key No. A 7153. 

History: Man, late 30’s, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 9 years of teaching experience, 
university and institute of technology. Ford fellowship, publications. Specialties : 
recent American history, economic history. Experienced in survey courses of 
American and European history. Prefer position in arts college or university in 
Far West or northern Midwest. Available June or September, 1959. A 7193 

History: Man, 39, married. M.A. and Ph.D., leading institutions. Field: United 
States history with emphasis on diplomatic and 1865 to present. Publications, in- 
cluding one book and another on the way. 9 years’ college and university teaching 
experience. Presently associate professor and department head in small liberal 
arts college. Desire teaching position in college or university placing a premium 
on good teaching and research scholarship. A 7194 

History: Man, married. Ph.D., leading university. Field: American history. 20 
years’ experience in college and university. Have published book, articles, reviews, 
second book accepted. Desire department chairmanship in college or university. 
Available September, 1959. A 7195 

History: Man, 45, family. Ph.D. Publications. Experience in most undergraduate 
American history courses. Also graduate instruction. Interested in teaching and 
research, not administration. A 7196 

History: Man, 50, married, 3 children. Four years’ graduate work Far East history 
and languages. 28 years’ university teaching as lay Episcopal missionary in China, 
Japan, and U. S. Currently professor of history in well-known Japanese univer- 

sity. Wish to spend furlough year 1959-60 as visitor in Far East history in small 
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liberal arts college. Capable of teaching: survey of Western civilization, pre- 
revolutionary Russia, Japanese history, Chinese history, general Far East history 
and/or relations. A 7197 


History: Man, 41, married. Ph.D.; publications. Field: American history. Ap- 
proximately 15 years’ university teaching; also administrative experience. Pres- 
ently associate professor in state university. Desire position in college or small 
university which maintains high student admission and scholastic standards and 
which rewards energetic lecturing and teaching. Prefer following area: from 
Ontario through Middle Atlantic states to Virginia; from Ohio to Atlantic —.. 

History: Man, 33, single, W.W. II veteran, good health. B.A. cum laude; M.A., 
Montana State Univ.; Ph.D., Univ. of Washington in fall, 1959. Available: 
1959-60 term. Fields: American—colonial (area of thesis), westward movement ; 
European—Medieval-Renaissance 1300-1450; English history 1895-1914. Minor: 
American literature. Also interested in American intellectual history, Civil War 
and Reconstruction, 20th century America. Experience: 3 years’ high school 
teacher; 2 years’ teaching fellow Univ. of Washington. Preferences: West, 
Midwest, East; liberal arts college, state or private university with good library. 
Consider teaching most important task with research and writing as necessary 
means to improve teaching and to express critical and creative abilities. Cre- 
dentials available. A 7199 


History: Man, 57, married, one son. D.Phil., Oxford University, England; Fellow, 
Royal Historical Society; Who’s Who in America; two books (Yale Univ. Press 
and Oxford: At the Clarendon Press) ; prize awards from Oxford Univ., Royal 
Historical Society and American Historical Association. 17 years’ collegiate and 
university teaching in American and European survey courses, medieval, modern 
European, and English history, and international relations. Desire permanent post 
with good sound liberal arts college or small university of solid standards with 
emphasis on teaching undergraduates, not producing Ph.D.’s. Would hesitate to 
consider a junior or community college that does not maintain high academic 
standards. Wife (A.B.) available for public or private school elementary, sec- 
ondary, or special Education teaching. A 7200 


History: Woman, 38. Ph.D. from leading university. Specialty: European, 
Russian, and Far Eastern history, Far Eastern international relations, Asian 
civilization, and Chinese language and literature. Publications. 6 years’ teaching 
experience. Available summer or fall, 1959. A 7202 


History: Man, 42, married. Ph.D., Columbia University. Major fields: British 
history, commonwealth and empire, Chinese or Far Eastern history; extensive 
experience teaching history of Western civilization. 8 years’ college teaching, 2 
years’ research on Far Eastern affairs in U. S. government. Residence and 
research in Britain. Now associate professor with tenure at an eastern liberal arts 
college. Publications. Desire position in a college or university with ample library 
facilities or one within commuting distance thereof. Available September, —, 

A 7203 

History: Man, 39, single. A.B., A.M., Ph.D. and post-doctoral study. Major field: 
modern European history since 1789. Minors: early modern Europe and medieval 
history. Approximately 7 years’ teaching experience; presently assistant pro- 
fessor at noted private university near Chicago. Publications. Travel. Interested 
in a promising position to teach, do research, and continue writing. A 7204 

History and/or Library Science: Man, 45, married. Ten years’ library assistant, 
college and university. Some teaching experience. Desire full-time classroom 
teaching. Ph.D., Fordham; M.Ed., Boston College; M.S. in L.S., Catholic 
University of America. A 7205 

Industrial Management, Accounting, Personnel Management, Business Administra- 
tion, Economics, Labor Economics, Industrial Relations: Man. M.B.A., Wharton, 
C.P.A.; completed most Ph.D. requirements, Chicago; 6 years’ college teaching 
experience, 1 year as college business manager, 4 years’ government accounting. 
Desire teaching position with challenging future. Will consider administrative 
post. Available June or September, 1959. A 7206 

Industrial Relations, Business Adm.: A.B., Harvard; LL.B., Southwestern. 10 

years’ experience. A 7207 
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Italian Renaissance Literature: See English or Italian Renaissance Literature, 
Literary Criticism. Allan H. Gilbert, 503 Compton Place, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

Journalism and/or History: Man. Ph.D., University of Missouri. 17 years’ uni- 
versity teaching, four years’ Federal government service here and abroad: (U. S. 
Dept. of State, USIA). Major field: current world history, public affairs (all 
phases editorial work: news, feature, the article, the review, public relations, public 
opinion, etc.). Publications in historical reviews; books in progress. Will go 
anywhere. A 7208 

Librarian: Man, 26, single. M.A. in library science. At present librarian with 
government. Seek position as librarian in college or university. West Coast or 
Southwest preferred. A 7209 

Marketing: Man, 37, single. Have taught most marketing courses. M.B.A. ex- a7 
pected in June. Credentials furnished on request. Available June or September, 
1959. A 7210 

Marketing and Merchandising: Man, 28, married. B.S., M.A., completed half the 
course requirements for the doctorate. Publication. Managerial level experience 
in business. Member of honor societies and A.M.A., E.B.T.A., etc. 2 years’ 
college teaching experience, plus part-time teaching at large university. Varied 
experience teaching advanced courses: personnel management, advertising, sales- 
manship, consumer economics, trends in retail distribution. Desire challenging 


: opportunity in larger college or university. A 7211 
4 Mathematics (available for the summer of 1959): Ph.D. Associate professor of 
4 mathematics, Midwest liberal arts college. A 7212 om 
. Mathematics: Man, European background, U. S. citizen. Ph.D. in mathematics and at 
4 political science, University of Bonn, Germany. 14 years’ university and junior a 
: college teaching experience in Europe and 7 years’ teaching experience at ac- Rie 
a credited colleges in U. S. Excellent language background (German, Russian, 
7 be etc.). Desire teaching and/or chairmanship at undergraduate or junior college. oi 
i Write to P.O. Box 905, Portland 7, Oregon. 
cea Mathematics: Man, 38. M.S. Nine years’ college teaching experience. Prefer 
“4 Midwest location. Available September, 1959. A 7213 
a Mathematics, English Literature, Philosophy: M.A. of the University of Oxford, 2 
ce England. 22 years’ successful experience in both undergraduate and graduate 
e: teaching in England and in U.S.A. Desire appointments for summer, 1959, and 
a for academic year 1959-60. A 7214 
Music: Man, 36, family. B.M., Eastman; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia. 6 years’ college ; 
} teaching, 4th year in public schools. Subjects taught: orchestra, band, conducting, . 


theory, music education, instrumental music supervisor, brass, chorus, vocal, 
and general music. Background: professional performing (major orchestras), 
music literature and theoretical training, music education, education. Excellent 
references. Available June, 1959. A 7215 
Music: Man, 43, married, veteran. Dr. of Fine Arts, Chicago (musicology), 
pianist, choir director; 10 years’ college teaching: piano, music history, music 
theory, etc. Fluent German, French. Excellent references. Available summer or 
fall, 1959. A 7216 
Music: Woman. Diploma, piano, Institute of Musical Art (NYC); B.S., Juilliard 
School of Music; M.M., University of Southern California; 2 years’ Europe. 
Piano and theory teaching for over 20 years. Teaching college piano, theory, 
musicianship, music history since 1945; piano pedagogy, class piano, keyboard 
harmony, and master classes since 1950. Accompanying. Chamber music. Ar- 
ticles published, 1 text to be published, and 1 in preparation. Clavichordist. 7 
A.A.U.P., Pi Kappa Lambda, M.T.N.A. A 7217 
Music: Man, 38, married, 2 children. A.B., Mus.M., doctoral study. Organist, 
choral conductor, teacher. Experience: 5 years’ secondary level, 10 years’ college 
level. Organ recitalist. Widely acclaimed a cappella choirs and small vocal 
ensembles. Exceptionally successful teacher. Excellent church positions. Sub- 
jects taught: organ, music theory (all levels), choral work, sacred music, music i 
im history and literature, piano. Outstanding references. Member, A.M.S., A.G.O., : 
3 A.A.U.P. Available summer, 1959 and thereafter. A 7218 
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Music: Man, 27, single. B.M., S.M.M., Union Seminary. Organ, music literature, 
theory, church music, choir. 4 years in college teaching ; tenure offered in present 
position. Nationally recognized concert organist with recitals in New York and 
throughout Midwest. Broad interest in the humanities; have taught organ, piano, 
choral groups, church music, theory, conducting, class voice, general education 
courses in art and music. Interested in conservatory or top level liberal arts 
college. Member Phi Mu Alpha, A.G.O., M.T.N.A.. NAFOMM, A.A.U.P. 
Available June or September, 1959. A 7219 

Music: Man of broad professional and academic background; interested in an oppor- 
tunity to develop or maintain music and music education programs. Would bring 
to administrative position twenty years of experience at all levels, involving both 
instrumental and choral work. Competent executive. Qualified conductor. 
Special interest in teacher-training. Articles. Ph.D. and M.M. Excellent refer- 
ences. A 7220 

Music: Man, 34, family. Pianist. Study under Tarnowsky, Ganz, Dumesnil. B.M. 
and M.M., Chicago Musical College. Two years under Gentil at Ecole Normale ; 
Diplome Superieur under Cortot. Three years’ college experience, Ass’t. Prof. 
teaching piano, literature, appreciation, pedagogy. Can teach theory. Best 
references. Available summer or fall, 1959. A 7221 

Music: Man, 32, 3 children. Harvard A.B., Juilliard Diploma and M.S. (choral 
conducting), 1 year orchestral conducting at Juilliard. 5 years’ college teaching, 
the last 3 as head of department. Have taught theory, appreciation, eemeeee 

Music History and Appreciation; Chorus, Organ, and Church Music: Man, 30, 
family. B.A., A.M., and additional graduate work. University, teachers college, 
church, and business experience. Member Phi Beta Kappa, American Musicologi- 
cal Society, Hymn Society of America, and A.A.U.P. A 7223 

Philosophy: Man, 47, married. M.A., Ph.D., Columbia. 18 yrs.’ teaching in physics, 
scientific method, philosophy of science, religion and science, American Philos., 
contemporary thought, etc. Many publications in physics, philosophy, psychology 
journals. Received Nat'l Science Foundation grant, and an award for excellent 
teaching and counseling. Seek better salary, teaching, and research ae. 

Philosophy, Religion: Man, 44, family. Ph.D. from leading university. Significant 

publications. Special interest: Age of Enlightenment and history of ideas. Ex- 

perienced teacher. Especially interested in small liberal arts college. Have tenure 

at present institution, but will consider change in fall of 1959. A 7225 


Physical Education and Health: Man, 38. Ph.D., State University of Iowa. 
Specialize: kinesiology, health education, first aid and water safety instructor, 
teacher training. Have previously coached and administered intercollegiate 
athletics. In present position four years as head of physical education (50 majors, 
plus required P.E. for university of 3000). Desire permanent move to medium- 
sized college or university in West or Northwest. Would consider New England 
and upper Middle West. Available June or September, 1959. A 7226 

Physics: Man, 30’s, Ph.D. Wish change to another academic position. A 7227 

Physics: Twelve years’ university teaching and twenty years’ industrial and 
government research. Ph.D., University of Michigan. In middle fifties. Desire 
to return to university teaching. A 7228 

Physics: Man, 40, married. Ph.D. Considerable experience teaching undergraduate 
physics and related courses in engineering fields. Several publications, including 
book. Some graduate teaching and research opportunities desirable. Minimum 
acceptable base salary: $9000. Available summer, 1959. A 7229 

Political Science: Man, 24, single. M.A., University of Chicago. Ph.D., University 
of Melbourne expected 1959. Fields of interest: international relations and law, 
comparative government, American government. Membership: American Politi- 
cal Science Association, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
P.S.A. (National Honorary Political Science Society). References. Travel: 
Europe, Central America, Australia. Desire university, senior college, or junior 
college teaching position in the U.S.A. Available September, 1959. A 7230 

Political Science: Man, married, 3 children. B.A., M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. in interna- 
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tional relations. 7 years’ teaching experience, plus business and legal. Fields: 


4 international politics, international organization, international law, American and i 

EF comparative government, civil liberties. Veteran. Widely travelled. Available | 

September, 1959. A 7231 
ae: Political Science: See China, Key No. A 7151. 


ie Psychologist: Man, 41, family. Desire college post teaching, counseling, or per- 
a sonnel administration. B.A., Swarthmore College; M.A., Univ. of Pennsylvania; 
+ Ed.D. in guidance and student personnel administration, Columbia University. t. 
“Y Six years of college-level teaching in psychology; several years as director of 
college counseling offices and five years of experience as a counseling psychologist 
in vocational rehabilitation and education with Veterans Administration. Certi- + 
a fied psychologist in N. Y. State and member of divisions 2 and 17 of Amer. ; 
{> % Psychol. Association. Publications; projective techniques and knowledge of 
. psychometrics in all phases. Prefer Atlantic seaboard. A 7232 
% Psychology: Man, 40, married. Ph.D. 13 years’ experience teaching variety of 
Pie psychology courses, research, administration. Special interest psychology and 7 
s educational tests and measurement. Publications. Desire full-time teaching or + 33 
a combination teaching and administration of testing program. Prefer Middle Z 
4 Atlantic states or New England. A 7233 
a Psychology: Man, 34, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 2 years’ college teaching, 2 year’s 
4 research, 1 year clinical experience; 1 publication. Interested in teaching general, 
a social, educational, adolescent, personality, abnormal, clinical and educational 
is. testing, research methodology, small groups. Available September, 1959. A 7234 
4 Religion: Man, 40, married. B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 12 years’ teaching experience. 
a Formerly president national professional society, Ford fellow. Presently professor ; 
fe and department head in Eastern university. Author numerous articles and two 
i 4 books. Fields: religion in American society; theology and human culture; 
ae theories of man in theology and social-psychological sciences; religion and 
s morality. Preference, New England; graduate and/or undergraduate teaching. 
A 7235 
a Religion: See Classics and/or Religion, Key No. A 7152. 3 
) Religion: See Bible and Religion, Key No. A 7138. 
o Religion: See Philosophy, Religion, Key No. A 7225. 4 
; c Religion and/or Greek: Man, 42. A.B., philosophy and theology; M.A.; B.D.; 
“a Th.M., Old Testament; Th.D., New Testament. 10 years’ teaching on graduate 
4 and undergraduate levels (mainly in O.T., N.T., and Greek; some thesis direct- 
s ing). Co-author of college text on N.T. Chairman of division since 1954. Con- 
al siderable committee work. Member N.A.B.I., S.B.L.E., A.S.O.R., A.A.U.P. 
a Listed, Who’s Who in American Education. Desire challenging position with 
ar some freedom, responsibly, to develop my own theological ideas. A 7236 z 
ai: Romance, General Liguistics: Man, Ph D. Over 20 years’ experience; at present x 
fag associate professor, wish same rank or full professorship with institution where a 
cay humanities are strong. Long experience teaching upper division and graduate ia 
i courses. Capable of handling any area of Romance linguistics, or of heading i t 
fe linguistics or general language department. Also widely versed in Indo-European is | 
4 linguistics and comparative literature. Wide publications in Spanish philology ‘ae, 
a and literature. 1 book already published, 2 others contracted for. Rich classical 3 
ae background. Membership in several professional societies. Valuable war experi- 3 
an ence in several languages in highly confidential position. Listed in Directory of 
American Scholars and Who’s Who in American Education. Top references. 
A 7237 
Sociology: Man, 34, married, no children. Ph.D. Two years’ teaching experience, 
one year research. Have taught general Soc., Soc. problems, family, ethnic Rels., 
Soc. Psych., crime, Cult. Anthro., and Soc. Strat. Ph.D. in area of Indust. Soc. 
a and small groups. Available September, 1959. A 7238 
*s Sociology: Man, 50, married. Ph.D., University of Chicago. 12 years’ teaching and 
aa research experience at leading universities. Many articles in professional journals 
a and book under preparation. Excellent references. Desire permanent post in 
=a school favorable to social science and social science research. Available upon 
notice. A 7239 
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Spanish: For the year 1959-60 only, man in thirties, with wife and two children. 
Oxford M.A. and D.Phil.; ten years’ university lecturer in Spanish at Oxford. 
Wish to spend sabbatical leave at an American University, 1959-60. Special field, 


Golden Age Spanish drama; also teach modern Spanish and Spanish-American 
literature. A 7240 


Spanish: Man, 41, married. Ph.D., Columbia. Residence, Mexico; extensive travel 
in Europe, South America. 8 years’ teaching in 3 leading U. S. universities. 
Educational TV & FLES experiences. Want university or college favoring 
“Hear-Say-See” language methodology, audio-visuals, learning through interest 
and civilization materials. Complete references. Available fall, 1959. A 7241 


Universal Science: Man, 33, married, 1 child. Ph.D., Princeton. Wish to make 
transition from social to universal science. Currently assistant professor of 
psychology ; 2 years’ teaching experience: social, abnormal, physiological, theo- 
retical psychology. Unusually extensive background in social, biological, and 
physical sciences. Creative and original theorist; have developed fundamental 
theory from basic physics which aims at first linking the sciences, ‘and then linking 
a unified science with the arts and humanities with ultimate aim being a basis for 
viable world culture and understanding. Invite correspondence regarding either 
post as universal scholar or theory. Available September, 1959. A 7242 

Zoologist: Man, 44, family. Ph.D. 11 years’ teaching experience, 8 summers’ 
teaching at university field stations. Numerous publications. Present rank Assoc. 
Prof. A 7243 

Zoologist: Man, 46, family. Ph.D. 9 years’ teaching experience in state university. 
Present rank: Assoc. Professor. Desire permanent teaching and research position 
in university. Special fields: parasitology and invertebrate zoology. A 7244 
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A REMINDER 


To retired college and university pro The 


fessors and to professors who will re- 


in 1958-59 Penn-Sheraton 


Hotel 
4 REGISTER NOW WITH THE 0 e 
a On Mellon Square Park 


RETIRED PROFESSORS Pittsburgh 
REGISTRY 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. Headquarters 
ee 45th Annual Meeting 
AAUP 


In the Hub of the famed 


A joint project of the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Triangle 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


hog and the — —GET INTO THE SPIRIT— — 


ASSOCIATION OF Dine in the splendor of 
the restored Harp and Crown 
The Brick Fireplace 


Outstanding 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 
Publications 


Association of American Colleges Liberal Education issued 
four times a year $4. 

The Pursuit of Excellence -Proceedings of the 45th Annual 
Meeting —Annual reports, minutes, membership, constitu- 
tion -March 1959 Liberal Education $1. 

A Guide to Graduate Study, Frederic W. Ness, cloth $5. 


The Role of the College in the Recruitment of Teachers, 
Frederic W. Ness $ 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1959-60, Virginia Bosch 
Potter $3. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges and 
Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, Edward 
Safford Jones each $ .5 


Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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To the AUTHOR 


~~ by the Sea, Maine ~~ in Search of 
Smooth, sandy, uncrowded d PU BLISHER 
J beaches, rolling dunes, 
jesti iffs. Mag- 
a, rocky cliffs lag If you have a book-length manu- 
ni cent scenery. script ready for publication, you 
re Artists’ colony. Summer will be interested in our free illus- 
Theatre. Shopping centre. trated brochure titled: To the Author 
Deep sea fishing, golf, movies, in Search of « Publisher. It tell 
I | t how you can have your work pub- 
3 numerous 10tels, gues lished, promoted, and distributed 
f houses, motels, restaurants, on a dignified, professional basis 
3 tea rooms. We are open to all types of work: 
- Reservations should be biography, history, fiction, | poetry, 
etc. Learn more about our interest- 
" made NOW for cottage ing program by writing today for 
rentals by the season. free Booklet B9. 
Write for information and color folde 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
‘ OGUNQUIT INFORMATION BUREAU 120 West 31 St. New York 1,N. Y. 
Ogunquit 10, Maine In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
r In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bled., Hollywood 28 
An Outstanding Analysis of a Very Important Problem 
TENURE IN AMERICAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION: 
; Plans, Practices, and the Law 
a By CLARK BYSE, Law School, Harvard University, 
and LOUIS JOUGHIN, American Association of University Professors 
é OF vital interest to all who are connected with the academic world is this unique and 
3 valuable study based on a survey of tenure plans and actual practices reported in 
; =f questionnaire replies from 80 colleges and universities. 
if Z, It examines the complex picture of the criteria and procedures which govern the 
acquisition and termination of tenure, with particular emphasis on the roles of governing 
- boards, administrative officials, and faculties. 
‘e : In addition to a thorough discussion of the legal aspects of tenure and its relationship 
ae to academic freedom, the authors offer sound conclusions and recommendations. 
a 208 pages (approx.), $3.50 
F CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
124 Roberts Place. Ithaca, New York 
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a American Universities and Colleges 
b 7th edition, 1956, $12.00 


For information about higher education 


WORLD-WIDE 


International Handbook of Universities 
First edition. 500 universities in 70 countries 
Ready in April, $6.00 


Commonwealth Universities Yearbook, 1959 
36th edition, Ready April, $13.00 


UNITED STATES 


American Junior Colleges 
4th edition, 1956, $8.00 


A Guide to Graduate Study: 


Programs Leading to the Ph.D. Degree 
Ist edition, 1957, $5.00 


The Educational Record 
\ quarterly journal discussing administrative and curricular 
$3.00 a year 


problems. 


Higher Education and National Affairs 
\ bulletin reporting and interpreting significant national 
3 issues and congressional activities. $2.00 per year. 
cs Send for catalog, more information, or order from 
Dept. P 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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PRS 
Vance Packard, 
" the author of 
THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS 
explores American 
class behavior and 
the hidden barriers 
between classes in his 
forthcoming book, 
THE STATUS SEEKERS 


An eye-opening book, certain to arouse tre- 
mendous national interest and discussion. 


Of special interest for courses in: 


SOCIOLOGY 
PSYCHOLOGY 
MARKETING 
ECONOMICS 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 


NO REPRINT EDITION FOR TWO YEARS 
Price $4.50 


SEND FOR ON APPROVAL COPY NOW 


Coming April 27. 


David McKay Company, Inc. 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


PUBLICATION 


The American Press invites your atten- 
tion to our select list of scholarly and 
serious non-fiction. We specialize in 
the publication of text and reference 
books, regional studies, and specialized 
dissertations that require careful and in- 
telligent promotion progroms. All as- 
pects of book publication are handled by 
men of sales vision and keen editorial 
insight, discretion, taste, and respect for 
learning to warrant the trust that you 
must inevitably place in a publisher. 


We invite you to submit your manuscript 
for editorial consideration. You will be 
subjected to no high pressure sales de- 
vices. If we can include your work in 
our list, a cooperative contract will be 
made available for your study. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 


(ATTEN: MR. ORLEANS) 
489 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Your Standard of Excellence 
since 1912 


Hand-tailored and hand-draped; indi 
vidually cut to your measurements; 
made strictly according to the Inter 
collegiate Code. 


(if you hold a degree from Yale 
or Harvard, the Code now au- 
thorizes special gowns in color.) 


Write today for Catalog A-2 


BENTLEY & SIMON, INC. 
7 West 36th St. | New York, N. Y. 


From the publishers of 
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BRYANT 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bidg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 
Vember National Association 
Teachers Agencies 


Faculty Placement Service 
for 
Colleges—Universities 
and 
Secondary—Elementary 


THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


77th year 


505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
Phone MAdison 4-1403 


Other Offices—Chicago, New York, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City. 


THROUGH OUR SERVICE — Administrators 
increase their chances of finding the best 
persons available; Teachers broaden their 
chances for increased salaries and profes- 
sional advancement. 


Member—National Association of Teachers 
Agencies 


Over 50 years of specialized placement in 
colleges and universities throughout 


the country 


COLLEGE AND 
SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Edward M. Carter, Manager 


504 Goodwyn Institute Building 
Memphis 3, Tennessee 


Telephone Jackson 5-3080 


INDEXING 


subject matter, authors and 
titles 


® technical and non-technical 
® arts and sciences 


® medicine, engineering or any 
other classification 


Your own system prepared by 
specialists, 


Write for information 
Wis & Co 


Middlebury, Connecticut 


PERIODICALS 
WANTED 


Educational—Scholarly 
Medical and Scientific Journals 


High prices paid for your accumulations 
of periodicals — SETS — RUNS and 
VOLUMES in All fields—All languages 


Send us your list of journals for sale and 
our best offer will follow promptly. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th St., Dept. A New York 3, N.Y 


“Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889" 


THE DAVIS 
SCHOOL SERVICE 


1918-1959 
Under Same Management 


Yes, We Place College as well 


as Secondary and Elementary 
TEACHERS. 


Write: 
THE DAVIS SCHOOL SERVICE 


529 Stuart Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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THE 
BALTIMORE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established in 1925) 


We offer a reliable, nation-wide 
school and college placement serv- 
ice under the direction of a staff 
of experienced school and college 
teachers. If you are a teacher 
seeking a position, or an executive 
seeking a teacher, write, or tele- 
phone MUlberry 5-6850. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Mer. 
516 N, Charles St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, DIR. 


Placing teachers and administra- 
tors in schools and colleges, in all 
subject fields. 


Music Division: 


Music Teachers Placement Service 


516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Vember Nationa! Associ atio 
of Teachers Agencie 


THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, 
New York 


18th year 


Member of National Association 


of Teachers Agencies 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ficient, reliable 
ALBERT and personalized 
service for teachers 
i and schools. Under 
ee direct Albert man- 


agement for three 
generations. 


Original Albert 


Since 1885 Member NATA 


37 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 
& 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


. . . professional guidance 


selective placement .. . 


30 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Gabriel James, Dir. N.A.T.A. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
500 Fifth Ave... New York 36, 


Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schovuls and colleges The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarden level, for public and private 
schools, college and universities, for any 
branch of instruction or administration 


Mrs. Louise Tatro 
Director 


Member National Assudiation 
of Teachers Agencie 
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; Life Insurance Rates 
REDUCED! 


TIAA continues to be your best buy for 
family protection. 


For example.... 
a premium of $11.40 a month buys $20,000 of 10-Year Term 


Insurance for a man 33 years of age. The net premium, after annual 
dividend, averages only $7.16 monthly for this $20,000 policy, based 
upon the factors used in determining TIAA’s 1958 dividend scale. 


Dividends, of course, are not guaranteed. 


Any staff member of a college, university or private school is 
eligible to apply for the many low-cost plans available. 


TIAA employs no agents. No one will call on you. 


a 
a“ 


Ask for details TIAA 
522 Fifth Ave. 
TEACHERS INSURANCE ies ork 36, N.Y. 
AND ANNUITY 7 4 I'd like details on low-cost 
ASSOCIATION life insurance. 
Z 


Date of Birth 


a“ 

Pa Ages of Dependents 

Name _ 


a 
Address _ 


7 Employing Institution 
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Announcements and 


4 Reminders 


Annvai Meeting 


: The Association's Forty-fifth Annual Meeting will be held in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, April 24-25, 1959. 


The Half of One Per Cent Club 


On the final date for submitting copy for this issue of the Bulletin to 
the printer, 14 Association members had declared their intention to 
join "The Half of One Per Cent Club." For an account of this phase 
of the Association's program, see the AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1958, 
a pp. 713-714. 


eg Gifts to the Academic Freedom Fund 


Since the gifts reported on the inside cover of the Winter, 1958 issue of 
the Bulletin, the Association has received a grant of $10,000 from the 
Fund for the Republic, to be applied to the Academic Freedom Fund. 
The S. H. and Helen R. Schever Family Foundation, which made a grant 
of $500 to the Academic Freedom Fund in 1958, has made a second 
grant of $500. In addition, an Association member who wishes to 


remain anonymous has contributed $150 to the fund. 


To Avoid a Lapse of Bulletin Subscription 


Members who have not paid 1959 dues are reminded that they will 


{t 


not receive the Bulletin after this issue. Prompt payment of dues will 


assure prompt delivery of the Bulletin. 
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MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 


Two shells, a pair of arrowheads, two carved reindeer what could they possibly have 
had in common? It took our Stone Age ancestors untold generations to find the answer: 
twoness. Only when he realized that the same numbers could be used to count anything 
—and everything—was man ready for mathematics. Keener than a flint knife, more po- 
tent than a wizard’s spell, numbers have helped man climb from savagery and master 
the world about him. Today the insight of the mathematician contributes to defense, 


science, business, engineering. Ahead lies another challenging task: prying loose the 


secrets of the Universe itself. IB 


BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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